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SOME NEW AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS ‘THE RECENT ADOPTION 


REDUCTION IN PRICE AN AMERICAN EDITION OF 
KING'S METHODS AND AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY LA DIVINA COMEDIA BY DANTE , ; 
In the original text. Price, $1.25. Of Maury's PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for use 
ron rescues or pl the schools of Cuicaco and St. Louis is one of the 
ron Nils Posse’s Swedish School Gymnastics ' 
A PATHFINDER IN AMERICAN HISTORY pupirs net socts. By ets. |Straws indicating the sustained and growing favor with 
By net. hy mall POSSE S COMPLETE SYSTEM | 
cow which this book is regarded. It is carefully kept in touch 
(Adopted by Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle.) ENTIRELY NEW. with recent scientific investigations ; has beautiful new 
LET HIM FIRST BE A MAN THE BUILDERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE ' , ; 4 
By Dr. W.H. VENABLE. Teachers’ price, $1.00net, BY, Dr. Fuaxcis UNDERWOOD charts; and the text is unequaled for its attractive and 
TECHNICAL TRAINING MARK THE REDU ‘ED PRICE? teachable way of presenting the subject. 
ELEMENTARY WOOD-WORK FOR PUBLIC Handbook of American Authors nat th 
SUHOOLS Handbook of British Authors Netsi20. . Similarly, it is not strange that the popular schoo 
a7 Gao cea. By asl, Goa FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING IN course of two books by the same author, the Elementary 


HIGHER GRADES 


CARPENTER'S ELEMEXTS OF RHETORIC THE POET AND THE MAN (Life of Lowel) and the Manual of Geography, commends itself more 


By Prot G. R. CakrenteR, (Columbia College) gy nis old friend aud companion, Dr. F. UNDER. 
negating ira tapaitamneaae Woop. ‘Teacher's priee, #0 cents. and more, keeps its old friends and wins fresh introduc- 
KING’S GEOGRAPHICAL READERS HOW. CHARLES SUMTER 
THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS [tions in important towns. No geographies so thoroughly 
4 hy Teacher's price, 60 cents h f f d 
00 rd. Net, 56 cents Vv mail, 64 cents. i 
Book Fourth. Net, 56 cents. By mail, 64 cents. “POOR RICHARD” imbued with t e li c¢ 0 to ay. | 
{ 
DON QUIJOTE DE LA MANCHA wun oe eeel WORKS OF _ FRANKLIN we} For further information concerning these and many 
din the original Spanish 
with original notes by Prof, J. B. Autobiography of Franklin (Sch. Ed.) |other standard text-books, address 
RREC 
vols. $2.00 per set. Memoir of Frank in sy Eres Sen. Ed.) 
= Net. 30 cents. By mail, 35 cents. { 
COMPAYRE'S ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY FROEBELS LETTERS 5 | 
Translated by Chancelior W. H. 
Net, $100. By mail, $1.15, Edited by ARNOLD H. HEINEMAN, Teach. pr., 1.00. 43°47 East 10th St. NEW YORK. 
Our list embraces hundreds of choice volumes for teachers, students and libraries. Any of above OR : 
books sent for examination upon receipt of price Complete catalogues free on application. NEW ENCLAND DEPT., t 
LEE & SHEPARD Publishers - IO Milk St., Boston. 352 Washington St., Boston. 
=~ illiams’s History of Modern Educati | 
Gallo 
Williams's History of Modern Education. 
r=} d Edition, ith Fifte Portraits, and Ellustrations from the 
in the Educational Review: “ Prof. 
now in use There 18 no question that this effort of Professor Williams * to consiruct a narrative which FRE NCH S & H O O L S 
‘on, of educ 
Prot, HUGH oO Bie, of the Department of Pedagogy in the College of William and Mary (State Male and other foreign furnished with = pe —_ * station 
Normal Colege of Virginia). writes: “some time since, the very flatteripng review of your History of ery, printing, and completely t 
Modern Education in the Educational Review caused me to purchase the book. Suffice it to say that [ BOOKS q 
was 80 much pieased with the spirit and scope of your work that I immediately adopted it as a text book - S U P P 7 I E D 
in my Intermediate class,fand prescribed it tor paraliel reading in my Senior class, For it is just the Look y ‘ B95 ¥ 
I have been looking for. 1 have aclass of twenty two studying it, and find it very satisfactory ”’ Send for at special rates. Terms on application. i 
Prof. W M. BLaIR, of the Normal Department, Salem College, W. Va., writes: * Believing it to be the Catalogue. Save time and trouble by keeping one account. 
best book of its kind, I shall use it in my classes.’’ 4 


Prin. C C. RounpDs, of the New Hampshire State Normal School, writes: ‘This book is better 
adapted to our use than any a * We have fuund ” ; : 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, New York. 


Recently Published : Designed for High Schools and Academies, and especially adapted to the present re- | 
In the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series, quirements for admission to the leading Colleges and Scientific Schools. | | 
The treatment of Plane Geometry alone, being Part I. of the foregoing, and published 


BRADBURY’S ACADEMIC GEOMETRY, last year, is meeting with great favor from educators. | 


PLANE AND SOLID. Correspondence solicited. 1 
Price, $1.25. Examination Copy, 75 cents. THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., Publishers, Boston. | 


SCREWS AND PENCILS. 


OME of the smallest screws in a watch are so minute that the unaided eye cannot distinguish them from 
S steel filings or specks of dirt. Under a powerful magnifying glass a perfect screw is revealed. The slit 
in the head is 2-1000 of an inch wide. It takes 308,000 of these screws to weigh a pound, and a pound ig |h 
worth $1,585.00. Such work is not found in cheap, short-lived watches. 

It is so with lead pencils. The difference between Dixon’s “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCIES and ordinary 
pencils is not readily discernible, but it is there, and it insures you a smooth, easy-writing pencil that will last 
longer than several of the cheaper kinds. Pupils will do better work at less cost in money and worry when 
supplied with Drxon’s “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” PENCILS. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl. 
Schl. F. Co., established 1871,) 


179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago 


Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valveless Air Pumps. | 
Improved Static Electr’l 
Machines, 
Dynamos, 
wention | Solar and Elect'l Projection Microscopes, 


ALFRED 


this Rlect’l Test Instruments, etc. 

paper. | (~ Catalogues and Special Net Prices free. 
Established (875. 

For The best all-round educational 
journal published is the JoURNAL 
or Epucation, issued weekly, 16 
Four pages, at $2.50 per year. It is ably 
edited by A. E. WINSHU, assisted 
by some of the most prominent 
Months educators inthe country. While the 
Science and Art of Teaching are by 


no means neglected, the practical schoolroom 
Methods and Devices, particularly for the more 
advanced grades, forma prominent feature of this 
journal, ‘Ten four-page Supplements devoted 
entirely to Examination (Questions and Answers 
are included in a year’s subscription. No Super- 
intendent, Principal, or Teacher can afford to be 
without the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Terms: One year, $2.50; five months, $1.00, 

SPECIAL OFFER. For 50 cents we 
will send send you the JouRNAL from September, 
1893, to January, 1894. Or for $2.50, received 
before Sept. rst, we will send the JOURNAL to 
January 1, 1895, provided you mention this offer. 

Address 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO.,, 

3 SoMERSET St., Boston, MASs. 


READY EARLY IN SEPT.: 


Chalk Marks 
ror Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. Rk. AUGSBURG. 


A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed 
in the most simple mauvper, 


May be used for object lesson numbers, language 
and busy work, or as drawing cards. 


Price, 20 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
3 Somerset St., B ston. 


B } Foot Power 
ares Machinery. 
Lathes for wocd and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circolar Saws, 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in J/ndustrial 
aud Manual Training 
Schools. Specia) 
prices to Educational! Institutions, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES CO,, 

949 RUBY STREET. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


WE HAVE GALLS 


From four first-class Normal] Schools in the 
West, for Training and Critic Teachers, 
both Grammar and Primary. Desirable 
positions with good salaries offered. Now 
is the time to register for these positions 
to be filled in the autumn. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Apply to 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
— AND — 

NERVINE INSTITUTE, 
208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 
For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 
Nervous diseases in all their forms The only Para 
lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 


free. Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


UPERINTENDENTS, 
TEACHERS, 
ATTENTION! 


We want a local agent in every city and town in 
the country to receive subscriptions for the Journal 
of Education and American Teacher. Will not in- 
terfere with your professional work in the least. 
Liberal commissions. Write at once. 


Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Yl 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


UEEN & CO., “Phitadetpnia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues, Send for Catalogue 219. ; — 


This is what You have been 
looking’ for! 


INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTIGATE THIS, 
AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS “AD.” 


Send Agents 


Wanted 


FOR 
Circulars Wherever 
AND there 
are schools 
Prices. and scholars. 


This invention gives the school a Desk and Chair which can be adjusted to 
the size of any pupil in three minutes. 


BOSTON, JULY 10, 1893. 

To CHANDLER A! JUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CoMPANY: 
Gentlemen: —At your request I have examined the Chandler Acjustable Chair and Desk with great in. 
terest and care. The proper seating of the great school population is of the utmost importance, and it is a 
pleasure to state that your Desk and Chair, 1a my opiuion, meet the requiremsats of proper seating as 
pearly asanythipe Ih-vethusfarseen. The isaccurately adjustable tu the sitting beight of the cnild. 
The slope of the Desk’s top is comfortable and accurate. The foot rests, attache‘ to the desk, provide for 
difference in the length of leg. The Chair is accurately adjusted to the lower leg; that is, from the bena 
of the knee to the sole of the fuot The curve of the back of the chair is 80 arranged that the small of the 
back receives proper support The top of the back of the chair has its convexity (which is but slight) for 
warc, thus tending to throw the shoulders backward, rather thau forward. The inclination of the seat of 
the chair is sufficiently slight to prevent any lateral displacement of the hips, if that position is assumed 
in writing, that brings the side next the desk. The uprigots at either end of the desk, are pre erable toa 
central leg. The Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Co, deserve great credit for their attempt to provide 
sclentificaily accurate school furnicure. 

Truly yours, CHAS. L. SCUDDFR, M.D. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Rooms 43 & 44, 
59 Fitth Av., N. VW City, 
Wma. Bever_ey Harison, J., and Conn. States Agency. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH G' LLOTT'S 303, 404, 604 E. F., 3651, 
STEEL PERS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


AND THE 


Journal of Education 
Both for $3.50 a Year. 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in the past sold for $400 a year. It was a 
wonder to printers how the Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 1536 pages of reading matter by 
the greatest writers of the world, and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be far- 
nished for $3.00 a year. In January last it put in the most perfect magazine printing plant 
in the world, and now comes what is really a wonder. 


We will cut the Price of the Magazine in half for you ! 


Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter, with over 120 illustrations,—a volume that would 
sell in cloth binding at $1.00,— 


FOR ONLY 123 cENTs! 


We will send you THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, which has the strongest staff of 
regular contributors of any existing periodical, and the weekly JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
BOTH FOR ONLY $3.50 A YEAR! 


This offer is open to doth new and old subscribers. 


The full amount ($3.50) must be 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 
Sores, Boils, or 
any other skin disease, 


SARSAPARILLA 
the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


Worth Remembering. 


have seen 
the different ‘graphs,’ 
‘ styles,’ and printers, 
but none of them are 
practical duplicating 
apparatus in the 
hands of busywriters. 
Mimeograpbs, Cyclo- 
styles, are 100 expen- 
sive and require con- 
tinual outlay; Hecto- 
gtaph washing, etc, 
is a nuisance. There is an appa:atus, reasonable in 
price, reliable, and considered THE BEST, called 
* THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR” It has been 
highly recommended. but where are the manufac 
turers? A.N. ARMSTRONG, Supt. of Schools. 


The E is manufactured by OC. BENSINGER 
& CO., NEW YorK 515 Dey St. (1 door from Church) 
It is excel ent, and reproduces any writing with ease 
and satisfaction, 100 copies every 20 minutes, It 
pays to send for particulars. 


your JOURNAL 


WITH THE 


NATIONAL BINDER. 


SSN 


J 


ation 


We have just purchased a quantity of these 
Binders and can furnish them to our subscribers 
at the low price of $1.00 each. 

The merits of this binder are: 1. The Solid 
Wooden Back, presenting an attractive appear- 
ance, corresponding to a permanently bound 
book. 2 Non-Mutilation of Contents. 

The magazines or pamphlets are instantly but 
securely bound by the thin slats which run the 
length of the magazines, and yet can be removed 
at pleasure. For binding periodicals, as they 
arrive, it has no equal, since the Binder appears 
nearly as neat as when completely filled. It is 
unquestionably the Best Binder in the market. 
Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid; or given free to 
any present subscriber of the JOURNAL sending 
us two new subscribers at $2.50 each. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 SOMERSET ST., BosTon, Mass. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’s EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 
successful experience, may be 
sure of engagements by regis- 
tering now with the 


NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made weeking for us. Spare hours turned to 
good account. This is of especial interest and value 


to teachers. 
dress 8B, F, JOHNSON & OCO., Richmond, Va. 


Never mind about sending stamp Ad- 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : 3 : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, F 4 F 2.00 a year, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, &.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cint of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


, $1.00 a year, 
- 88.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - - Boston, Mass. } 


[Written for the JOURNAL.) 
THE TONGUE OF HELLAS. 


BY ARTHUR W. ATKINSON, 


In this rich, melodious tongue 
Great and godlike Homer sung ; 
Socrates, the good, the wise, 
Spake with wisdom from the skies ; 

ith passion’s heat, and tongue aflame, 
Demothenes did trath proclaim ; 
Sappho, with ethereal fire, 
Fervently awoke the lyre ; 
Grave and sweet, in accents mild, 
The Spartan mother called her child. 
Speech of the gods, and godlike men, 
When shall we hear thy like again! 
Voice of the wise; tongue of the free, 
The world pays homage unto thee. 
The poet’s and the scholar’s pride, 
The jarist’s and the statesman’s guide ; 
Thy eplendor shines from shore to shore, 
Uatil all human speech is o’er! 


[Written for the Journal.] 
SIGNS OF FALL. 


BY IMOGENE EATON, 


The Clematis, fair maid, 
Smiles in the sun and shade, 
Bat when her youth is flown, 
White-haired she sits alone. 


The little brooklet’s flow, 
With bubbles white as snow, 
Seems prattling of the past— 
OF blooms that could not last. 


With us the signs of fall 
Gatber o’er one and all; 

Oar lustrous eyes we close, 
Age crowns us with his snows. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Otiver C. Morporr, Principal of “ Rugby,” Phila- 
delphia: The educational work in the New England 
schools is confessedly better equipped and more ably 
taught than any others in the United States. 


Epmunp J. James, Pu.D., President of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science: One of 
the great defects in our American educational system is 
the lack of any method of bringing educational expert 
opinion to bear upon the action of the controlling educa- 
tional bodies, like city councils, boards of education, etc. 
I think that it is not too much to demand that no measure 
should be passed by a city board of education affecting 
the general policy of the educational system of the city 
until at least the opinion of the men engaged in the 
actual work of education had been consulted. 


JosErH JasTROW, Pu D., Professor of Hauperimental 
and Comparative Psychology in the University of Wis- 
consin, Chief of Section of Psychology, World’s Colum- 
bian Exhibition: There is so much material in educa- 
tional work which has as yet been left entirely untouched 
that an educational club could do nothing better than de- 
vote itself to a systematic study of the growth of mental 
and physical faculties in children. Besides a few scat- 
tered tests upon the height and weight of children, and a 
few still more isolated observations upon memory, almost 
nothing has been done that will tell us accurately how the 
various senses, the powers of judgment, of discrimination, 
the forms of association, the tenacity of retention, the 
skill at reproduction, develop as the years progress. 


OUR COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


America glories in her educational system; her com- 
mon schools, academies, seminaries, and colleges. They 
are at once the hope and security of the State. They 
are training the nation’s children for the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

As the ocean is the source of all the springs, rivalets, 
rivers and lakes; as the sun is the source of all light, so 
is the college the source of all secondary institutions. 
Dry up the ocean and we should not long have any water 
upon the land ; blot out the sun and we should be in 
midnight darkness. As really would the common school, 
academy and seminary disappear, if our colleges were 
permanently closed. Hence, the future of the nation’s 
prosperity depends primarily upon the existence and 
character of our colleges. The most important of these 
are our colleges for the higher education of women. 
Smith, Wellesley, Vassar, and Holyoke not only rank 
high among the nation’s colleges, in character and influ- 
ence, but they are the best expression of our modern 
civilization. 

To understand the relative importance of our colleges 
for women, we have only to consider the important posi- 
tions which woman holds in our social system. 

First, consider her relations to the home as wife, 
mother, and teacher. She is the molding power of 
every home ; she must educate the children. Upon her 
more than all others depends the character of the future 
citizens of this great Republic. She gives them their 
first lessons, and holds and controls them by her magic 
power through all the years of their minority. Secondly, 
consider woman in her relations to the school, as teacher 
and supervisor. More than nine tenths of all the teachers 
in the public schools of New England, and a large pro- 
portion in other parts of the nation, and many superin- 
tendents, are women. They are the principals or assist- 
ants in all our academies and seminaries, and presidents 
or tutors in many of our colleges. 

Thirdly, consider woman in her relations to journalism, 
authorship and society. Her wisdom adorns, and her 
wit sparkles in many magazines and newspapers of the 
present day. Asan author and critic she is a successful 
rival of her lord, in the field of literature. 

Fourthly, consider woman in her relations to society. 
As she is the light and queen of the home, she is also the 
ornament of society. Social life could hardly exist with- 
out her charming presence and cultivated personality. 
All these responsible positions the woman of today must 
fill. Who then more than she needs a liberal education ? 
Who more appreciates such advantages, and can turn 
them to better account? The more complete her educa- 
tion the better she will discharge her duties in all these 
relations. 

But some question the practical benefit of college cul- 
tare upon the home. These critics tell us that the higher 
education unfits woman for domesticity, and that she will 
be less likely to marry. I admit that she will be less likely 
to marry an ignoramus, but more likely to make an in- 
telligent and wise choice of a husband. But I deny that 
a college educated young woman is less domestic or af- 
fectionate than she would be without this training. The 
mother, more than woman in any other sphere of life, 
needs this culture. She must watch over the young and 
tender life of her children, and develop their physical, 
mental, and moral nature. She should surround them, 
as they advance in years, with refining and inspiring in- 
fluences, and shape and carry forward their early educa- 
tion. But none except an educated mother can create 
and preside over a refined home. She must direct and 
superintend the school education of these children in their 
different stages of advancement. Here again the higher 
education of the mother is available, if not indispensable 
to the end in view. 

The new and refined home of today is characterized 


by the same affection, solicitude, watchfulness, and tender 
care as was the ‘old fashioned home ” of long ago, and 
there is added to it intelligence and wisdom, which tell 


powerfully upon the future welfare of the family, and 


through the family, upon the nation. 

No young woman is completely educated, even if she 
has graduated from college, until she has learned the art 
of housekeeping, and can cook a good meal. But this 
fact does not imply that she should be restricted to this 
useful branch of education, and lead the life of a house- 
hold dradge. She is not only a housekeeper and mother, 
bat an educator and molder of character in the home 
and community in which she lives. Upon the character 
and intelligence of the home depends the character and 
destiny of the nation. An educated mother is a guaranty 
of a refined home, and the refined home elevates and 
purifies society. 

Woman’s intellectual and moral culture detracts noth- 
ing from her native loveliness, still it adds a charm and 
force to domestic and social life, and results in good and 
only good to the home, to society, and to the state. 

Hence we rejoice in the prosperity of our colleges for 
young women, and the “ Annex” to Harvard and other 
colleges for young men. They will ever prove an un- 
speakable blessing to woman, to the nation and to the 
world. As the degradation of woman was the shame of 
past ages, her elevation is the glory of the present, and 
especially in America where her right to a liberal educa- 
tion is fully recognized. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN ENGLAND. 


BY THEO. B. NOSS, PH, D. 


Although America has today more than twice as many 
university extension students as England, she was nearly 
ten years behind the mother country in beginning the 
work. One great feature of the present work in Great 
Britain has been borrowed from the United States. 
That is the so-called ‘Summer Meeting ”’ of university 
extension students, held during the month of August at 
the great universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Edin- 
burgh. The largest meetings hitherto have been held at 
Oxford, where nearly a thousand students have sometimes 
assembled. This year circumstances rendered it imprac- 
ticable to hold a meeting at Oxford; but flourishing 
meetings are in progress here at Cambridge and at Edin- 
burgh. Six hundred students are gathered here for 
study. Some have come for a fortnight’s work, but 
many will remain for the full month. 

I have found among those who attend the lectures sev- 
eral from the United States, and one gentleman from 
Russia, a professor in the University of Moscow. What 
could be more inspiring and delightful than to sit at the 
feet of able instructors at this famous seat of learning 
and during intervals between lectures to visit the chapels, 
libraries, dining halls, lodging rooms, and the spacious 
quadrangles of these old colleges! Here at Triniiy, the 
largest of the seventeen colleges which compose the uni- 
versity, were educated Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Bacon, 
Byron, Macaulay, Tennyson, and others scarcely less 
famous. In the library of Trinity we see Newton’s tele- 
scope, walking stick, portrait, ete., and equally interest- 
ing relics of other noted sons of Trinity. Within a stone’s 
throw of Trinity is St. John’s College, where Ben Jonson, 
Rowland Hill, Wordsworth, and others of renown, were 
fed, lodged, tutored, and examined. And so each of the 
colleges has its list of famous sons. 

Within the last twenty years two women’s colleges 
have been opened,—Newnham and Girton—and the 
Cambridge of the future is to have distinguished daugh- 
ters as well as sons. Women students enjoy substantially 
the same privileges as men. An interesting featare of 
this “Summer Meeting” is the presence of a very large 
number of women, perhaps four fifths of the whole 
number. 
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Much is done by those baviog the meeting in charge to 
fill the days with pleasure and profit. In connection 
with the excellent illustrated lectures on architecture, ex- 
cursions are made under the guidance of the lecturer to 
such interesting edifices as the cathedral at Ely, fifteen 
miles distant. In like manner the lecturer on astronomy 
conducts parties to the observatory, where they see and 
see through the great telescope. 

No one has done more to make the meeting delightful 
and instructive than Dr. T. J. Lawrence, formerly of 
Cambridge, but now a member of the faculty of Chicago 
University. His lectures are full of good things, and bis 
manner is charming. The only native American on the 
staff of lecturers for this meeting is Professor Mace of 
Syracuse University, who had been so prominently iden- 
tified with university extension work in New York state 
and in the West. His series of lectures on British and 
American Constitutions will run through the second half 
of the month. 

The extension work at this meeting—and generally, I 
suppose, throughout England—is in the hands of strong, 
aggressive, and mostly young men. They are men of 
strong purpose and strong faith. They will succeed. 
The work seems to be well intrenched over nearly all 
England. The great universities are behind the move- 
ment, and are committed to its support. Oxford is a 
head center for the south and west; Cambridge for the 
east and north; while a university extension society, 
organized in London in 1876, has charge of the work in 
the metropolis. 

Cambridge, England, August, 1893. 


PESTALOZZIAN PRINCIPLES. 


BY J. 0. SMITH, COLUMBUS, 0. 


Not long since a successful teacher asked me how long 
a teacher like Pestalozzi would be retained in the schools 
of today. Having always regarded Pestalozzias a genius 
of the highest order, an ideal educational reformer, and a 
teacher whose principles were worthy of adoption, and 
this being but one of many other experiences of a similar 
nature heard at sundry times, it led me to think more 
seriously of Pestalozzi and his principles. 

Many who read Pestalozzi casually, or for the first 
time, get a mistaken idea concerning him, because they 
have read or heard that his school was always disorderly. 
Such an impression is erroneous in the false conception 
of the word disorderly. Noise may be, and often is, 
necessary to the legitimate activity of the schoolroom, 
especially when the hand and voice are being exercised. 
Noise, however, does not mean disorder, though disorder 
implies noise and confusion, Cleanliness is godliness, 
and order is heaven’s first law. Pestalozzi recognized 
and applied both as underlying principles of Christianity, 
upon which education itself rested in all its glory. 

In educational reforms great thinkers are seldom, if 
ever, great doers. ‘I'he two lines of development are sep- 
arable from the fact that each requires executive ability 
peculiarly its own. A thinker requires executive ability 
to put in operation the activities of his mind unbiased by 
immediate external influences, while the doer may be 
continually harassed by immediate external influences 
and still further perplexed by the lack of means requisite 
for the accomplishment of desired ends, which was clearly 
the case with Pestalozzi. 

Pestalozzi aimed at the development of the child 
according to nature—a growing, not a molding process ; 
spontaneity, and not coercion or force; a preservation of 
individuality. In the development of the child physically, 
mentally, morally, and religiously, he recognized the im- 
portance of correct and regular habits. These habits, 
however, should be the result of spontaneity. Children 
are very susceptible to the wishes and to the force of ex- 
ample of those whom they regard as superiors; and all 
who know anything of them recognize the fact that they 
are accurate and unerring in their estimate of those who 
have charge over them. All are agreed that childhood 
is free from spiritual responsibility. These were Pesta: 
lozzi’s ideas, and prove the necessity for the early train- 

ing and care of children in everything that pertains to 
their well-being and to their spiritual existence. The 
teacher is not supposed to be a staff on whom a pupil is 
to lean, but a guide, pointing out the way. It is the 


teacher's business to wisely direct, but not to support. 
For these reasons Pestalozzi maintained that mothers 
play a most important part in the elevation of the human 
race. 

Pestalozzi maintained that the true dignity of man is 
to live for man. If man were dealt with as his selfish- 
ness would dictate, he would be a most miserable creature. 
As he gains in intelligence, he recognizes this and 
changes his thoughts and actions from that of self 
to that of thinking and doing for others. Again, edu- 
cation should be for the masses, just as laws are supposed 
to be made for the weak and the oppressed. It is just as 
much of an inherent right for the masses to enjoy, even 
demand, the paternal care of the government, under 
which they exist, for their physical, intellectual. and moral 
well-being, as it is that their government should afford 
them protection, and punish them for crimes and misde- 
meanors, too often committed in ignorance, and invariably 
the result of a deficient education, or perhaps no educa- 
tion at all. The first thing necessary in the care and ed- 
ucation of children, according to Pestalozzi, is a thinking 
love. This he regards as the beginning and necessary 
requisite for moral development. He 1egarded morality 
and religion, so far as the direct education of the child 
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and youth were concerned, as the same. After the child 
has been taught and has learned to pray in faith and love, 
he must be taught to think. This is the second important 
step in a child’s education. 

Pestalozzi recognized the importance of the intuitive 
power of the child. Jntuition is a natural endowment, 
he maintained, which should be cultivated and expanded 
through judicious training. It is the most natural and 
most spontaneous action of human intelligence. It is an 
immediate and direct apperception, made as it were at a 
glance. It is self-conscioasness of that which is right and 
proper, and of truths that pertain to the direct object of 
our creation and of our existence. 

To teach children to think, things must be analyzed. 
The analysis should carefully preserve connections, and 
thus in the unfolding process reveal sequences sufficiently 
clear to be easily grasped by the learner. 

Thoroughness he maintained as being indispensable 
in intellectual development. Thoroughness is secured 
through emphasis or through repetition; better still, 
through both, Emphasis, properly given, engenders 
enthusiasm, which in turn awakens spontaneity in the 
mind of the learner. Repetition consists in reviews at 
stated and well-chosen intervals. 

ain, Pestalozzi says that education ‘is not play and 
never cau be. He maintained that children should take 
instruction seriously (not take to it, ete, however). He 
opposed the idea that instruction should be given in the 
guise of amusement. Such a notion, he maintains, would 
forever preclude that solidity of knowledge and exer- 
tion on the part of pupils which is the chief means for 
the development of the thinking faculty. “ A child must 
be taught early in life that exertion is indispensable for 
the attainment of (real) knowledge.” ‘Whenever chil- 
dren, however, are inattentive and apparently take no 


interest in a lesson, the teacher should always first look to 
himself for the reason.” Some mistakes in child training are 
the view of giving them knowledge without training their 
intellectual faculties, knowledge without mental power; 
teaching them precepts instead of establishing principles ; 
to aim at securing their personal love rather than by ex- 
ercising a thinking love of their own, and see that their 
pupils cultivate proper habits and develop correct princi- 
ples, which are the maiosprings for legitimate activity. 
The teacher must be in advance of those whom he essays 
to teach, intellectually, morally. and physically. Chil- 
dren invariably r flect a mother’s hand, and portray the 
force, the thought, and the purpose of their teacher. A 
teacher aiming at self-aggrandisement, though in accord 
with society, but not in accord with the true teachings of 
the broad principles of Christianity, is invariably por. 
trayed in his pupils. Put such a school side by ride with 
one developed on legitimate linee, and the contrast is 
quite obvious. 

The chief force, then, is the personality of the teacher, 
which embraces the attainments and the trend of thought, 
selfish or unselfish. The teacher should be competent to 
quickly perceive essentials, both for the school and for 
the pupil. ‘In essentials unity, in non-essentials free- 
dom, in al] things charity.” 

Above all, Pestalozzi maintained, a teacher should aim 
at a perfect ideal. Education in its specific sense is the 
conscious influence of one will over another, whereby 
there is established in the mind of the pupil an ideal 
which already exists in the mind of the teacher. The 
idea], then, of the teacher is everything. It is the teach- 
er’s duty to strive earnestly after a perfect ideal. With- 
out an ideal a teacher must necessarily be unsuccessful. 
The more perfect the ideal, the more successful will be 
the teacher’s efforts, provided there be sufficient mental 
power to leave its impress. These are personality. 


“ MALAPROPISMS.” 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE. 


Why should a certain style of blunder have been 
named for Mrs Malaprop? It is not true, though it has 
been so asserted, that Sheridan (in “The Rivals”) was 
the first to make “use of such blunders, as a means of 
exciting mirth.” It was done by other writers before his 
time, notably by one Shakespeare. 

But a name is not readily changed, and Mrs Mala- 
prop has given hers to common perversions of our native 
tongue. How often we are reminded of her! Many a 
teacher has received suggestions quite as pertinent as 
those regarding Mrs. M.’s ideal young lady whose educa- 
tion, with “ not a superstitious article in it,’’ should com- 
prise a good knowledge “ of orthodoxy that she might be 
able to spell correctly” and of “geometry,” that she 
might know “ the situation of the contagious countrier,” 
—branches which though they may be deemed indispen- 
sable are sometimes dispensed with. 

A good woman away Down-Kast about to change her 
dwelling-place, recommended to the care of the new- 
comers, her successors, some plants she had left, and 
called their attention particularly to the fine growth and 
abundant bloom of her “‘ priory rose.”” Probably, though 
a florist “of credit and renown” in her small corner of 
the world, she had never seen in print any mention of @ 
* prairie rose.” Bat what idea did she attach to “ priory?” 

What sort of insiitution is a ‘“* Norman School” sup- 
posed to be? 

A “missive” is not the same thing as a “ missile,” 
though it may have the same derivation. 

Still, such instances, though ludicrous, as heard in the 
speech of unedacatec’ persons are less strange than the 
following. 

A young person of literary aspirations who wrote really 
graceful verses, one day showed some of her poems to & 
friend, requesting comment and criticism. The friendly 
critic called her attention to the expression, “ the limping 
stream,” supposing it to have been merely carelessness in 
writing which had substituted “limping” for “ limpid.” 
Much to her surprise and dismay, the writer stoutly de- 
fended her own choice of words, asserting that the ex- 
pression was a common one, the words “ limping ” and 
“limpid” being synonymous terms, and no argument 

ould coavince her of the contrary. 
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What are “ landmarks in the ocean of time?” 

What shall be said of a well-read and well-educated 
(at least well-schooled) woman who calls a workman in 
an organ-factory “an organist,” and uses the word Apos- 
tate as synonymous with Apostolic, as the ‘“ Apostate 
Church ?” 

Perhaps some cases may be accounted for by a certain 
deficiency in regard to the sound of words which pre- 
vents persons from catching the different shades of mean- 
ing,—as others are unable to distinguish those musical 
sounds, 


‘* For which, alas! their destiny severe 
Though ears it gave them two, gave them no ear.’’ 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS.—(IIL) 


BY WILL MONROE. 


Bat few of the states of the South are represented at 
the educational exhibit. Texas, which is doing so much 
for her schools, sent nothing. The best exhibit south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, is that of Arkansas, sixty-seven 
towns of that state having contributed something to the 
exhibit. There are fifty-seven bound volumes from Little 
Rock, one-third of which is the work of colored children. 
Photographs of all the white and all the colored school 
children of the city accompany the display. A great 
deal of attention seems to be given to making outline 
maps,although there are some good descriptions of plants. 
Fort Smith has a good display of pen and ink drawings 
from the high school, and pencil drawings from the lower 
grades. The pressed and mounted flowers from Hot 
Springs are creditably arranged, and the photographs of 
all the school children are of interest. The country and 
village schools exhibit a great amount of spelling in 
columns and technical grammar, but the ability to write 
good English is uniformly weak. 

The better part of the Maryland exhibit comes from 
Baltimore. Some interesting graphic charts are exhib- 
ited showing the occupations of the children of that 
city. The language work through the lower grades is 
stiff, but the penmanship in most instances is excellent. 
There is some very good work in wood from the colored 
manual training school. A number of the subjects pur- 
sued in the high school are taken up in the grammar 
grades of most other cities. The Baltimore Manual 
Training School has a large and creditable exhibit of 
work in wood and iron and several complicated pieces of 
machinery. The Woman’s College of Baltimore exhibits 
some suggestive tables showing the increase of physical 
development of girls after six months’ exercise in the 
Swedish educational gymnastics. The Johns Hopkins 
University has a neat display of photographs and publi- 
cations. One is impressed with the range of the latter 
in the higher regions of intellectual activity. 

In bulk the Florida exhibit is not small. The St. 
Augustine high schools show a series of blue prints that 
have been developed in the chemical laboratory. The 
English work in the Jacksonville High School scarcely 
bears comparison with middle grade grammar work in 
most northern cities. Much of the language work 
throughout the South seems to be confined to technical 
grammar. The geography work centers largely about 
map-questions, and these too often of no importance. 
In some instances the teachers have added introductory 
prefaces to the volumes of bound work in which they 
give their aims and methods. One teacher in conclud- 
ing one of these prefaces writes: “The result of my 
method is very evident and in many cases surprising. 
For instance one of my pupils just entering her eighth 
year began the study of geography. In three months’ 
time she could from memory name almost every country 
in the world and the capital.” Another: “I have a 
pupil of fifteen who excels anything I have seen in city 
schools. She can, entirely from memory, name every 
country, province, and state in the world; give its 
capital, largest city, seaport, principal mountains, rivers, 
and lakes, also the exports and imports of every ccuntry 
of any importance. She knows the bays and gulfs that 
indent the coasts of both continents, the seas and their 
location, the islands and their situation.” Poor child ! 

Kentucky has a large exhibit, but it has been over- 
loaded with red and blue ribbon—a fault which Kentucky 
shares in common with at least a half dozen northern 


states. The largest display comes from the Louisville 
Free Kindergarten Association, which is somewhat 
marred by the inharmonious combinations of colors. 
Paducah has some good charcoal drawing, and some 
helpful scrap-books for teaching geography and history. 
The manual training work from Louisville and the pen- 
manship from some of the colored schools in Frankfort 
are both good. The illustrated number work that one 
finds at Ashland is along the line of better objective 
teaching in the primary grades. Comparing the work of 
the pupils of the colored schools with that of the pupils 
in the white schools, one is sure to find greater uniformity 
in the case of the latter. The degrees of excellence in 
the colored schools are much more likely to vary than in 
the schools for the whites. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE. 


Superintendent Orville T. Bright, of Cook County, II- 
linois, offers the following suggestions for a country 
schoolhouse, in his report. 

(a) The girls’ wardrobe should be separate from that 
of the boys. 

(b) The teacher’s desk should be in the opposite end 
of the room from the entrance. 

(c) This end of the room should have no windows. 

(d) The pupils’ desks should face that of the teacher 
of course. 

(e) The blackboard should extend across the end op- 
posite the entrance and the entire sides between the win- 
dows. It should be four feet wide and twenty-four inches 
from the floor. The best blackboard is the cheapest. In 
the best modern teaching plenty of good blackboard is 
absolutely essential, and it must be within the reach of 
little children. 

(f) A maple floor is cheapest in the long run. 

(g) There should be no platform in the schoolhouse. 

(h) A shield should protect the children from the 
direct heat of the stove. 

(i) There should be at least one extra chair for the 
directors when they visit the school. 

(j) A fresh air conductor should open into the room 
underneath the stove. 

(k) Ventilators to remove foul air should be built ad- 
jacent to the chimney. 


VACATION QUESTIONS. 


BY G. A. H. 


Where did you spend your vacation ? 

How many of you have been to the sea side ? 

How many have been to the country ? 

Tell me some things that country boys and girls do? 

How do the boys and girls at the shore spend their 
time ? 

What were the farmers doing this summer ? 

Did you find many farmers at the seaside ? 

How do most of the men at the shore earn their living ? 

What kinds of fish do they catch ? 

How many kinds of crabs did you find on the beach? 

Did you see any sea anemones ? 

What else did you find on the beach and among the 
rocks ? 

Are there as many kinds of flowers at the shore as 
inland ? 

Are they the same kinds ? 

What is a lighthouse ? 

Did you visit one ? 

When the sailors see a light in a storm how do they 
know which light they have seen ? R 
What is the man who takes care of the light called ? 

By whom is he paid ? 

In what other ways are the sailors warned of danger ? 

Did you see the farmer’s wife make butter ? 

What is buttermilk ? 

What do cattle eat ? 

What do horses eat ? 

Did you see any ducks or geese ? 

What kind of feet do they have ? 

Can you draw a picture of a duck’s foot and a hen’s 
foot ? 

Which has the longest bill, a duck or a hen? 

Were there any bees near where you stayed ? 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
“ Opsects” in the classroom are for use and not for 
amusement. 


You are not required to furnish brains for the pupils, 
only for the teacher. 


Do you realize the blessing conferred daily by the help 
you are to give some child ? 


Tue child needs proper restraint at some times as much 
as he needs inspiration at others. 


TuinkK how much the children will miss of the best 
each day when you have done your best! Reduce this 
to the minimum. 


Tre Tracuers’ Rounp TABLE is an unorganized col- 
lection of teachers, informal in its nature, composed of 
men and women who desire to discuss vital topics con- 
nected with their profession. Such gatherings are ex- 
ceedingly useful in making teachers better acquainted 
with each other’s plans and in promoting professional 
pride in good work.—Henry Sabin, Ia. 


Waar advantages had the Mexicans in the Mexican 
War? What advantages had the Americans? What 
disadvantages had the Mexicans? the Americans? The 
discussion of these four questions by a class in a grammar 
school was as helpful and inspiriting an historical exer- 
cise as we ever heard. It made them think vigorously, 
criticise sharply, talk earnestly, and withal made them 
enjoy the recitation. 


Wuar shall be done with the telltale? It is not an 
easy thing to determine upon. There are times when it 
is the manly thing to report a wrong done, but there is 
nothing more demoralizing to mental and moral rectitude 
than a habit of tale-bearing. If the teacher can impress 
the distinction upon the children in such a way that they 
can see when it is honorable and when dishonorable to 
report, he will establish principles of action for life. In 
manhood, a man who witnesses a crime and attempts to 
screen the criminal by silence is guilty, and yet much of 
the teaching implies, at least the public sentiment of the 
school implies, that it is the height of honor to see a 
wrong done himself, his playmates, or the teacher, and 
refuse to report the same. 


TWO TELEGRAPHIC DESPATCHES. 
BY SEYMOUR EATON. 

Note.—The teacher should have a supply of telegraphic blanks 
for class-room use. 

1. Write a condensed report of a railway accident to 
be sent as a telegram to a city daily newspaper. 

2. Notice carefully some stranger whom you meet to- 
day. Then write a telegram to the chief of police at 
Chicago, notifying him that A. B. will arrive on some 
train to be designated, and that a warrant is out for his 
arrest on a charge of embezzling funds. Describe the 
person with such fullness and accuracy, as to enable a 
detective to identify him as he leaves the train. Make 
the dispatch as brief as possible. 


LITERATURE QUESTIONS. 
BY MARIE T. 8MITH. 


VI. Who is the Grobbling who is described as being 
one of those not uncommon persons who regard a duty 
continually evaded as one continually performed, it being 
necessarily just as much on their minds.” 

VII. Who is “ Dicky Brown” ? 

VIII. What man thus libels woman ? 

‘* A man will trast another man, and show 
His secret thought and act, as if he must ; 
A woman—does she tell her sins? Ah, no! 
She never knew a woman she could trust.” 
1X. What celebrated poet gave the following descrip- 
tion of a city, and what city does it describe? 
** No sun, no moon, 
No morn, no noon, 
No dusk, no dawn, 
No proper time of day.’’ 

X. Place this character in dramatic literature-—~ 

“ Carrots.” 
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RECESS HINTS. 


Make the recess interesting. 

Be ont of doors with all your pupils if practicable. 

Watch the recess, but do not make a spy of yourself. 

Girls need direction in their out-door games sometimes. 

Open wide the doors and windows. It is fresh air 
more than exercise that is needed. . 

More depends upon the zest with which they play than 
upon what they play. 

It is a good thing to begin on the “no-recess plan’’ by 
omitting it on severely stormy days. 

Lengthen the recess, if necessary, and have the gym- 
nastics out of doors. They go much better there 

If you have a rainy-day recess, play dominoes, geo- 
graphical cards, historical games, rhyming words, throw- 
ing light, authors, etc , ete. 

There is a logic of events that will bring enthusiasm 
for ball, marbles, jumping, running, tagging, jackstones, 
hop-seoteb, dock, quoits, etc., at the proper minute. 

Interest yourself in any boy or girl who is “sly,” who 
inclines to get with one or two others and talk low with 
one eye on you. There is mischief in such a one, 


WHICH IS LARGER? 


Brazil or United States? Oregon or New York ? 
Texas or Austria? Cuba or Tennessee ¢ 
North or South America? Ireland or Indiana? 
Ohio or Denmark ? Europe or United States ? 
Maryland or Switzerland? England or Michigan ? 
Massachusetts or Kansas? Minnesota or Ohio? 

Towa or Belgium ? 


NATURE STUDY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
RY A C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fourta Year.—Begin the work of grouping natural 
objects, thinking of the uses to man, and the geo- 
graphical relations. Writing descriptions according to a 
series of topics, continue letter writing, imaginative 
stories. Select words for spelling from these lessons, ex- 
ercises re-written for correction. 

Examine the stamens and pistils of the common wild 
flowers, notice the number and position in the flower, the 
pollen on the end of the stamen, the way in which it can 
get to the pistil, watch insects on flowers and think how 
they ean carry the pollen. Find the parts of the pistil. 
Pick apart a flower. Sketch the parts singly and write 
a short description according to topics. (Grant Allen's 
“(c'or of Flowers.” Morley’s “Song of Life.”’) 

i -; mine some pistils which are changing into Fruits, 
make a cross section ; find that the ovary is becoming the 
fruit, and the ovules are the seeds. Sketch and write the 
story of a pistil. Reading and memory gems about the 
wild flowers. Selections from Child's Book of Nature, 
Hooker. 

Begin to examine different kinds of fruits according 
to an outline—stone fruits, e. g. peach and plum; fleshy 
fruits, e. g. apple, grape ; dry fruits, e.g. acorn, chestnut, 
pods, grains. 1. Peach—stem, skin, pulp, stone, seed— 
position, qualities, use to the seed, way in which fruit 
changes for the escape of the seed. Sketch a vertical sec- 
tion with names of parts affixed, describe. Make a list 
of other stone fruits. 

Continue the insect lessons, observing the grasshopper 
and cricket carefully—teach by watching the habits, 
where they live ; covering; shape and size of parts of the 
body ; sense organs on the head (size, and position of 
eyes, use of feelers, movement of jaws, helping parts) ; 
locomotive parts on the thorax (relative length of legs, 
joints, and claws, difference in nature and folding of the 
wings) ; breathing holes and egg depositors on the abdo- 
men; growth and changes in the young. Compare the 
changes in the larve of butterflies and moths with those 
of the grasshopper, think of the adaptation of each plan. 

GRAMMAR GrRApEs.—(Fall term.) Observation of 
groups of plant forms with special application to geogra- 
phy, adaptations to climate, uses for food, clothing, build- 
ing, etc. As far as possible use the laboratory plan, ob- 
servation from a series of written questions, pupils mak- 
ing their record and sketches to be written in a careful 
description after discussion. Direct pupils in forming 
sentences, aim to secure accuracy of statement, variety in 
form, choice of words, Regular drawing exercises on the 


plant forms, especially shapes of leaves. Geographical 


reading should supplement the observation for the specific 


purpose of broadening the view, followed by reproduction 
exercises. Also make appropriate literary selections for 
reading and memorizing. 

September.—Simple lessons on grasses —collect a vari- 
ety of specimens, tie the grasses in bundles, giving com- 
mon name, if possible, and locality. Observe the distin- 
guishing marks—roots, fine or coarse, straight or spread- 
ing, few or many (form a turf); stem, length, shape, 
inside, kind of joints, distance apart (lightness and stiff- 
ness) ; leaves, simple or compound, opposite or alternate, 
shape, veins, peculiar way of attachment to the stem 
(adaptations), surface, action of dew and rain on the 
leaves; flowers, how arranged, how many scales at the 
base of each flower, of same or different size ; fruit and 
seed rich in albumen, used as food, why? Show under- 
ground stems of some grasses and way of growth. Other 
useful members of this group—grains, make collections 
of grain stalks. Compare the corn with grasses, roots, 
pithy stem, leaves, position of flowers and fruit. Show 
that it is similar to them. In the geography of the year 
show adaptation to climate—grasses and grains in tem- 
perate regions, sugar cane, bamboo, and special grasses in 
the hot regions ; make globe maps indicating the leading 
localities. 


BLACKBORD MOTTOES. 


Be promp! in everything. 

Denying a fault doubles it. 

An honest man is the noblest work of God. 

A man is known by the company he keeps. 

Be friendly and you will never want friends. 

There is nothing that costs less than civility. 

Think the truth, speak the truth, act the truth. 

The art of memory is the art of paying attention. 

Be kindly affectioned one toward another with broth- 
erly love, in honor preferring one another. 


LOOKING UPWARD.—(VIII.) 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 


THE HEAVENS IN SEPTEMBER. 

The Jeading features for the month will be the increas- 
ing brilliancy of Venus as the evening star in the west 
and its gradual departure from the sun; the evening star 
Jupiter in the east, seen rather late; the equinox on the 
22d; and the harvest moon. Those who look to the east 
at about midnight will see the Pleiades and Hyades, pre- 
cursors of the conspicuous winter constellations. The 
Milky Way spans the heavens from north to south, ter- 
minating at the southern horizon in the well-marked but 
rather scattered constellation Sagittarius. 


The Solar System in september—at Evening. 


Saturn and Venus were in conjunction (4) in the 
west on the Ist; the moon and Jupiter were in conjune- 
tion in the east on the 2d—a beautiful sight ; while Mars 
was exactly behind the sun (4 ¢©), superior conjunction, 
on the 3d; Mercury, a morning star, is moving rapidly 
around behind the sun, and is at superior conjunction on 
the 19th. The moon is between the sun and earth (new) 
on the 9th. The sun in its course through Leo enters 
Virgo on about the 13th. It crosses the equator in Virgo 


on the 22d, the autumnal equinox, and is approaching at 
the rate of a degree a day the point in Virgo south of the 
equator, at which the moon’s path crosses the sun’s path 
to the south, the descending node of the moon. Our sat- 
ellite, however, passes its node before the sun reaches the 
region ; hence there is no shadow (eclipse) cast upon the 
earth. At the next revolution of the moon (October) 
the sun will be at the node as the moon passes. 

In previous numbers we have called attention to the 
constellation Virgo, to the first magnitude fixed star 
Spica, and the planet Saturn in Virgo. The sun will be 
in Virgo till near the close of October, passing just to 
south of Saturn on the 8th and north of Spica on the 
15th of October. A noticeable feature is the growing 
distance between Venus and the sun as evening comes on. 
Examining the diagram, it is seen that Venus is moving 
toward V’. This forward motion obviously widens the 
angular distance of the planet from the sun as seen from 
the earth. The planet is also taking a nearer position to 
the earth, and hence grows larger and more brilliant. 
Its rapid course through the constellations over toward 
the east is also noticeable. Night after night on it goes, 
at the rate of over a degree a day. It parses by Saturn 
on the 1st; on the 24th it passes Uranus in Libra, 

The reason of this accelerated forward movement is 
explained by the diagram. As Venus performs a smaller 
orbit about the sun than the earth’s, any apparent move- 
ment of the sun around the earth must carry Venus with 
it. Draw a straight line through earth and Venus toward 
Saturn. Move the earth and Venus forward in their 
orbits and observe, drawing a second line, how the posi- 
tions of the planets relative to the sun around which they 
revolve are such as to add the two planetary motions to 
produce the apparent movement of Venus. Watch the 
planet and note its progress among the stars to the east. 


The relative position of the earth, Jupiter, and the sun 
is also interesting. In the position of the diagram Jupiter 
is below tbe eastern horizon, the sun just setting. In the 
latter part of the preceding month (Aug. 22) the angle 
made by sun, earth, and Jupiter was just a right angle 
(quadrature (]). For some time the effect of the for- 
ward movement of the earth, within Jupiter's orbit, has 
been to project the latter planet forward among the stars ; 
that is, to accelerate the apparent movement of Jupiter. 
But on Sept. 19 the planet appears stationary; that is, 
the earth has approached the position in which her own 
forward movement will begin to project Jupiter’s appar- 
ent position backward among the stars. 

Thus, while at present Jupiter seen from the earth ap- 
pears to be quite in the constellation Taurus, when the 
earth reaches H’ (Nov. 17) the larger planet will appear 
to be in Aries—a retrogressive movement. This back- 
ward movement is easily seen by any who will take pains 
to note the planet’s position. 

Not the least interesting feature of celestial changes is 
the progress of the sun toward the equator. For months 
that luminary has seemed to rise far over to the north. 
Our morning window faces the east, and as we have 
opened our eyes to the light of day we have noticed how 
aslant from the north the sun’s beams have shot across 
the side, or end of our room. He has been delaying 
long in the north because there his path for some time 
averages parallel to the equator. But now that he has 
left those regions, he has started straight for the equator. 
How fast he moves along ! 

On the 22d inst., note again, as six months ago we ob- 
served from six to six, equal day and night. Henceforth 
our days will grow shorter, our hours of darkness of 
course longer. The air will cool, and autumn has begun. 

Referring to harvest moon, observe that for a few even- 
ings before and after full moon the satellite seems to rise 
at about the same time and to be nearly at the full phase. 
As this occurs in harvest time it is called harvest moon, 
the unusual amount of moonlight being useful to farmers. 

In the constellations Pisces and Aries, the moon’s path 
keeping close to the sun’s path, approaches the horizon 
at a lees angle than elsewhere. This causes several suc- 
cessive phases to differ but little. This happens every 
month, but only in August and September are these 
phases approximately full. 

Glancing to the north, see Cassiopeia (broken back chair) 
elevated somewhat from the northern horizon. Below Cas- 
siopeia see Persens, and extending from Perseus see three oF 
four stars in a row, reaching around nearly to the east point: 
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This is Andromeda. In the east, justabove Pisces, is Peg- 
asus. Neither of the two last are well marked. Pegasus 
lies between Job’s Coffin and Aquila on the south or right, 


* CASS/IOPE/A 
CAPELLA 

2 
PERSEUS ANOPOMEDA 


and Andromeda on the north or left. At the northern 
horizon, to left of Perseus, is a bright fixed star Capella. 
One of the most famous and fascivatings of myths is con- 
nected with Perseus and Andromeda. 


THE NEW WORLD AND THE OLD. 
BY ELIZABETH CARPENTER. 


Almost the first glance at the history of America 
shows an easy division of its four centuries of growth 
into four equal periods. These periods classified, allow 
the sixteenth century for discovery; the seventeenth for 


Bosworth Field in 1485, and for the ensuing century 
at least, the children of the House of Tudor would sit 
comparatively at ease and rule with iron wills. At the 
same time Charles VIII. rested in the royal chair of 
France, and his name at once recalls his expedition into 
Italy, where the great Lorenzo di Medici was making 
Florence the most magnificent city of the age, and the 
monk Savonarola was preaching with splendid fervor 
against its growing vices. 

In Germany, Maximilian was trying to regulate the 
erratic deeds of his wayward son, the Archduke Philip, 
who had married the daughter of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain, and who was to be the father of the 
famous Charles V. Here in each European country was 
the beginning of a future history that would rouse into 
utmost vigor every spot in the civilized world, and here 
were the events that fostered men of such hardihood and 
daring, that to venture upon an unknown sea was only to 
thrill restless spirits with new exploits and charm them 
by new dangers. 

Before Columbus, we know there were enough hardy 
sailors peering into each new inlet or bay near home, and 
casting longing glances over the sea. After him it was a 
matter of course that the men who had helped to subdue 
the courageous Moors in Spain, who had fought in the 
civil wars in England, who were ready to fight to the 
death for their religion in France, and who were think- 
ing bold thoughts in Germany, should not rest content 
until they had gone round the very world itself and so 


AMERICA. 


1492 — 1600. 


EUROPE. 


Columbus, San Salvador, 1492. 
Cabots, Cape Breton, 1494. 
Vespucius, S. America, 1499. 
Denys, St. Lawrence, 1506. 
Ponce de Leon, Florida, 1512. 
Balboa, Pacific Ocean, 1513. 
Cortez, Mexico, 1519-21. 
Magellan, S. America, 1520. 
Pizarro, Pern, 1524, 

Cartier, Canada, 1534. 

De Soto, Mississippi, 1541. 
Champlain, Lake C., 1608. 
Hudson, H. River, 1609. 


Sovereigns. 
Henry VIL., 1485-1509. 
VIIL., 1509-1547. 
Mary, 1553-1558. 
Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 


France. 
Charles VIII., 1483-1498, 
Francis I., 1515-1547. 
Henry II., 1547-1559. 
Charles 1X., 1560-1574. 
Henry IV., 1589-1610. 


Germany. 
Maximilian I., 1493-1519. 


Contemporaries. 
Lorenzo di Medici, 1448-1492. 
Savonarola, 1452-1498. 
Vittoria Colonna, 1490-1547. 
Cesare Borgia, 1457-1507. 
Cath. di Medici, 1519-1589, 
Beatrice Cenci, 1583-1599. 

Sir Th. More, 1480-1535. 
Lady Jane Grey, 1537-1554. 
Mary Stuart, 1542-1587. 
William of Nassau, 1533-1584 
Machiavelli, 1469-1527. 

Ig. Loyola, 1491-1556, 

Tasso, 1544-1595. 


Conquest of Granada, 1491. 

Cape Good Hope rounded, 1498, 

Field of Cloth of Gold, 1520. 

Diet of Worms, 1521. 

Treaty of Cambray, 1529. 

Wolsey dies, 1530, 

Henry VIII., marries Anne 
Boelyn, 1533. 

Peace of Creepy, 1544. 

Council of Trent, 1545. 

Smalealdian War, 1546. 

Peace of Passau, 1552. 

Cath. di. Medici regent, 1560. 

Treaty of Germain, 1570. 


Charles V., 1519-1556. 
Ferdinand I., 1556-1564. 
Maximilian II., 1564-1576. 
Rudolph 1576-1612. 


Spain. 
Ferdinand | 
1474-1516. 


Charles I., 1516-1556. 
Philip II., 1556-1598. 
“ TIL, 1598-1621. 


St. Bartholomew, 1572. 
Siege of Leyden, 1574. 
Pacification of Ghent, 1576. 
Union of Utrecht, 1579. 
Mary Stuart beheaded, 1587. 
Spanish Armada, 1588. 
Battle of Ivry, 1590. 

Edict of Nantes, 1598S. 


Erasmus, 1467-1536. 
Luther, 1483-1546. 
Melancthon, 1497-1560. 
Rabelais, 1495-1553. 
Montaigne, 1532-1592. 
Spenser, 1553-1599. 
Marlowe, 1564-1593. 
Shakespeare, 1564-1616. 
M. Angelo, 1476-1564. 
Titian, 1477-1576. 


settlements ; the eighteenth for wars, and the nineteenth 
for civic growth. 

The exceptions to the first division are, of course, Co- 
lumbus, the Cabots, and Vespucius before 1500, and 
Champlain and Hudzon in 1608 and 1609, but after re- 
membering these, the entire work of exploring and the 
gradual opening up of the whole continent is found to 
have been done during the sixteenth century. 

As history is so often taught only as a succession of 
significant facts in the one country which the class is 
studying at the time, and as it is very often forgotten that 
after all the whole world is akin and the heart beats in 
one nation must necessarily lead to pulse throbs in an- 
other, the arrangement of simple plans like the above 
will give new interest even to the most prosaic epoch. 

We all know, and we all teach that American civiliza- 
tion was an out-growth of European unrest, but the aver- 
age class in United States History does not stay to find 
out the first causes of the successive facts noted in its 
text. books. 

With this thought in view the arrangement of four 
contemporaneous charts has been made which cover, in a 
general way, the dates from 1492 to 1893, and if pupils 
are urged to make for themselves a similar plan for any 
special period, it will result in a newer, fresher, and cer- 
tainly broader view of our own history than if they 
studied from only a single point of view. 

Taking the first period of America’s existence we find, 
that as Columbus started upon his first voyage, Henry 
VII. was seated firmly upon the English throne. The 
last battle in the Wars of the Roses had been fought on 


banished forever the uncanny visions of awful monsters 
living beyond the seas. Even in these days of rapid 
transit and restless achievement it seems almost incredible 
that only thirty years after Columbus landed at San Sal- 
vador, Cortez had conquered Mexico. 

Equally incredible does it appear that within a gener- 
ation or two every vantage point in America had been 
touched, With the West Indies from which to start it 
was not long before the Spaniards were going up the 
Mississippi and the French were coming down from the 
St. Lawrence to meet them, and with a courage, that we 
realize only as we study the limitations of the time as to 
equipment for sea travel and general knowledge of 
geography, but little time slipped away before Champlain 
was on the Great Lakes, and Hudson was in New York. 

In looking at the parallel events of the time we notice 
at once that when America was active, Europe was quiet, 
and vice versa. All the most important discoveries were 
made during the first half of the sixteenth century ; dur- 
ing the last half Europe had plenty to do to keep her 
people well at home. The Reformation surely on its way 
led to Smithfield in England, St. Bartholomew in France, 
the “ Blocd Council” in the Netherlands, and the Inqni- 
sition in Spain. Henry VIII, with his six marriages 
and his disputed succession, gave rise to the execution of 
the lovely and innocent Lady Jane Grey, and the equally 
lovely, but not equally innocent, Mary Queen of Scots. 
Spanish tyranny was arousing English protest, and by 
and by the savage Philip II. sent the clumsy Armada to the 
English Channel, and the sturdy Elizabeth managed to 
have it destroyed. Drake, who had learned many things 


in his restless wanderings, had discovered San Francisco 
Bay in 1579, but he was safely at home in time to help 
to beat the Spanish squadron in 1588. Catherine di 
Medici was making the whole world feel that the reins 
of power were in her hands at last, but before the re- 
vengeful Guises could take his noble life, (the first fruit 
of St. Bartholomew) the Huguenot Admiral, Coligny, 
had made his two settlements in South Carolina and in 
Florida, and although these met disaster, he had paved 
the way for a lasting colony. 

These things give that significance to our first century 
which the mere preparatory work in a crude country 
could never supply, and these things alone explain much 
of the cruel barbarism which the earlier settlers displayed. 

On the other hand, when we look for the origin of the 
patience, the earnestness, the zeal, the intelligence, and 
the endurance which finally led to the establishment of 
our national prosperity and peace, we have only to turn 
to literature, science, and art to find such a blaze of 
splendid achievement as the world has not since seen. 

Luther, Erasmus, and Melancthon in Germany; 
Rabelais and Montaigne in France; Tasso, Titian, and 
Michael Angelo in italy ; Spenser, Marlowe, and Shakes- 
peare in England—the time teems with greatness, and 
the student who first learns to closely associate these men 
across the sea with those who first came to America is 
the one who then begins to grasp an intelligent compre- 
hension of his own especial history. 


GEOMETRY IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Prof. Paul H Hanus of Harvard in an essay on geom- 
try in the upper grammar grades, recently published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., lays down the following principles as 
underlying the teaching of elementary geometry : 

Geometry has been introduced into the curriculum of 
the grammar school because of its educational value, be- 
cause it yields a peculiar and important kind of knowl- 
edge and a highly desirable mental discipline. 

That this educational value may be realized teachers 
are reminded of the following principles : 

Early instruction in geometry should be object-teaching. 

An accurate record should be made and kept by the 
pupil of his observations and of the definitions or propo- 
sitions which his examination of the object or objects has 
developed. 

In all this work the pupil should be led to express him. 
self by drawing, by construction, and in words as fully 
and accurately as possible. The language finally accepted 
by the teacher should be the language of the science and 
not a temporary phraseology to be set aside later. 

The pupil is to convince himself of geometrical truths 
primarily through measurement, drawing, cutting, supposi- 
tion and construction, not by a logical demonstration, but 
gradually (especially during the last year of the work) 
the pupil should be led to attempt the general demon- 
stration of all the simpler propositions. 

The subject should be developed by the combined effort 
of the teacher and the pupil, —i.e., the teacher and 
the pupil are to coiperate in reconstructing the subject 
for themselves. This is best accomplished by skil'ful 
questioning without the use of a text-book containing defi- 
nitions, solutions, and demonstrations. The teacher 
should follow a definite outline which may be in the 
hands of the pupils; but definitions, solutions, construe- 
tions, demonstrations, and applications should be wrought 
out and preserved by the pupils. (It is assumed, of 
course, that the teacher has many books for personal inspi- 
ration and that he will, moreover, find in them many ex- 
ercises which he can adapt to the needs of his classes,) 
The importance of frequent reviews must not be over- 
looked. 

The subject matter of each lesson should be considered 
in its relation to life,—7. ¢., the actual occurrence in 
nature and in the structures or machines made by man of 
the geometrical forms studied and the application of the 
propositions to the ordinary affairs of life should be the 
basis and the outcome of every exercise. That is, the 
pupil mast not only acquire knowledge and skill, but he 
must learn to apply them. To this end many examples 
for practice are necessary and field work and excursions 
to shops and factories are well nigh indispensable. 

Accuracy and neatness are absolutely essential in all 
the work done by the pupils, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 7, 1893, 


Ser how attractive you can make school work. 


Make haste slowly, but do not allow the school to 
mark time. 


Be bright, cheerful, hearty, in proof that you have 
had a good vacation. 


Secure if possible some slight, fresh attraction for 
your schoolroom each term. 


Ir you had a pupil last year with whom you could not 
get along, do not tell his new teacher of it. It is almost 
criminal to prejudice the new teacher against him. . 


Nor one white man in America 401 years ago—and 
the World’s Fair with all that it represents now. It is a 
good time for emphasizing facts. 


Ir you need any help in your work write the JouRNAL 
or Epvucation stating wherein you need help, and it will 
be given if it is practicable for the JouRNAL to attempt. 


Atways inquire of a teacher for his home, friends, 
fraternal, social, literary, or church life before you ask 
for his school. Some teachers never ask for anything 
but his school. 


Respxct the text-books you use. It is more demoral- 
izing than you think to shake a child’s respect for that 
which the authorities have provided. Some text books 
are absolutely better than others. Some are better for 
you than others, bat all are better than you could make, 
presumably. Respect them. 


Tacx much about Boston, New York, and Philadel- 
phia as the colonial centers; of Chicago and St. Louis 
and Cincinnati as the central cities ; of Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Milwaukee, and Duluth as the lake cities ; 
of Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, and Kansas City sa 


river cities ; of Richmond, Charleston, and New Orleans 
as the southern cities; of Denver, Salt Lake City, and 
He'ena as the mountain cities; of Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Tacoma as the Pacific 
Coast cities. Cities have been sadly neglected in school 


geography. 


Tue service rendered the cause of education by Dr. 
Henry Barnard can only be appreciated by those who 
know the early history of the states that were born, or 
educationally born again, between 1840 and 1860. Al- 
bert Salisbury’s “ Historical Sketch of Normal Schools 
in Wisconsin,” just issued, brings out the fact that as 
early as 1846 Dr. Barnard went to Madison and addressed 
the constitutional convention in regard to its educational 
opportunities and responsibilities, and the constitutional 
provision for the normal schools of that grand state was 
in no small degree due to him. In 1857 the state super- 
intendent, L. C. Draper, said, “I regard Dr. Henry 
Barnard’s connection with our normal school system, as 
the most important event that has ever occurred in con- 
nection with our educational history.” 


GeRMAN IN ScHoorts.—OF all the so-called 
‘‘ fads” thac are agitating Chicago’s educational life Ger- 
man is having the most exciting experience. It was 
practically the first to be slaughtered by the last board of 
education, and Carter Harrison’s great “card” in the 
last mayoralty campaign was his pledge to restore Ger- 
man to the schools if elected. In redeeming his pledge 
he named for the new members of the board six persons 
understood to be pledged to the restoration of German. 
When these names came before the city council they were 
all rejected, and fifteen of the eighteen Germans in the 
council voted for their defeat, which was a great surprise. 
Just what this signifies is not clear, but it is a fact that is 
attracting much attention. 


SusTaineD EntTHust4sM.—Enthusiasm is a rare virtue 
in a teacher, but its chief merit lies in its being sustained. 
Every teacher in these times is enthusiastic upon occa- 
sion. Given the right subject, a class at its best, weather 
and physical conditions helpful, and any teacher will rise 
to the occasion, but much of this enthusiasm wanes when 
these conditions are wanting. It is an open question to 
what extent transient enthusiasm is helpful. It is apt to 
be like the pendulum, swinging back as far as forward, 
having a depressing effect. 

Sustained enthusiasm is less wearing than spasmodic. 
This is contrary to the generally received opinion. The 
popular idea has been that the ebb rested the flood in a 
general way. The fact is, however, that in the rise and 
fall of zeal there is an unnatural strain upon the physical 
and mental powers, the ebb being as exhaustive as the 
flood is wearing. In the case of sustained enthusiasm, 
what would otherwise be an undue stimulant becomes a 
healthy tonic. 


Home Tatent.—Every little while some city is afflic- 
ted with a crusade for the employment of home talent 
only. It is a tempting bit of cheap politics, and the 
wonder is that it does not often seduce the public con- 
science. About one person in 500 in a large city is a 
teacher, and it is a trifle ridiculous to ask the other 499 
citizens to contribute to the support of the one—who 
would scorn to accept alms—employing her because she 
lives in the town. The choices are all in favor of the 
employment of home talent when it is 75 per cent as 
good as foreign talent, and the ery for the exclusive em- 
ployment of home talent is raised in order to work in 
inexperienced home girls rather than to go into an open 
market and employ experienced and successful women. 
An inexperienced woman without exceptional training 
never thinks of getting a position in a city away from 
home. The difficulty of removing home talent when once 
elected makes it of the utmost importance that a young 
woman should take her chances in the outside world in 
the rural or village schools and prove her success, unless 
she has such marked ability as to make her success as- 
sured. These things easily adjust themselves if left to 
those whose first responsibility is for the making of first- 
class schools. Any requirement that a definite thing be 
done is ruinous. F 


GOVERNOR FLOWER’S ADDRESS. 


Governor Flower of New York has rendered the cause 
of education great service by his speech at the New York 
State Teachers’ Picnic at Summit, at which an audience 
of several thousand was assembled. In the course of 
his remarks he said : 


‘* When one thinks of the hundreds of thousand of foreign im. 
migrants who seek this land of liberty through the gates of our 
harbor and never see more of it than is contained within the border 
of the Empire State, he might be justified in fearing that the in- 
flux of so varied and sometimes so undesirable a population would 
seriously contaminate our society and imperil good government, 
But the danger is averted by inflaences which prevail in the op 
posite direction. 

‘The ignorant immigrant, or the immigrant with perverted no- 
tions of government, rubs up in his daily occupation against in- 
telligent ard common sense American workmen, imbued with the 
spirit of our institutions, and the effect of the contact is to gradu- 
ally transform the new comer into a good citizen. But more 
powerful still is the inflaence of our common schools upon the 
children of foreign birth. The inspiration of a free country, where 
all men have equal rights and privileges, and the enthusiasm for 
American ideas instilled into youthful minds by the teachers in our 
public schoole,permit no seeds of socialism or anarchy to find root here. 

‘*It isthe glory of our state and its educational system that 
amid such adverse conditions good order and government are so 
universal and so continuous, Let our common school system breathe 
forth sturdy American ideas, inspiring all youth to give their best 
energies for promoting the highest civilization and encouraging the 
highest type of citizenship.’’ 

All honor to the chief magistrate of the largest state 
in the Union for having the courage to tell such whole- 
some truth to the people of the country as well as of 
New York! 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 


The college is rapidly falling in line behind the univer- 
sity which has of late stepped to the front, inviting the 
brightest college men and women to continue special work 
until they are experts among the world’s specialists. 
College women with more leisure and more ardent devo- 
tion to whatever claims their consecration have called 
most loudly for the broader, richer scholastic fields which 
only a university can make possible. This year, at the 
Chicago University, of the applicants for general fellow- 
ships less than one third were women, yet no less than 
eleven of the positions fell to their lot, and of three new 
special fellowships two have been won by women, one a 
graduate of Vassar, the other a student at the University 
of Chicago. The new Fellows come from Bryn Mawr 
College, the universities of Cincinnati, Cornell, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Syracuse, Vassar (two students), Wellesley 
College, Wisconsin University, and the Western Reserve. 

Who ean voice the full significance of this great reserve 
of highest scholarship bringing to America’s exhaustless 
resources and limitless energy through science and art, 
literature and philosophy, sociology and ethics, law and 
medicine, and shall we not say mechanics and statesman- 
ship, the fruit of a scholarly woman’s patience in research, 
intensity in specializing, and instinct in application. The 
very conditions that make a broad-minded, high-spirited 
man restive under the delay necessitated by a university 
course, fascinates woman, to whem the enchanted doors 
of high activity will only open when she proves heiself 
much better qualified than her socially and economically 
favored brother. 


USE WORLD’S FAIR KNOWLEDGE. 


The coming school year should be emphatically a geo- 
gtaphical-history year, with much emphasis upon the in- 
dustrial, commercial, electrical, and transportation prog- 
ress. The World’s Fair makes this practical. Those 
who have enjoyed the privilege of seeing the Fair will 
have some advantages, but those who have not may easily 
acquaint themselves with all essential facts. The Colum- 
bian year has brought us unprecedented historical, geo- 
graphical, and industrial literature. The magazines have 
had much bearing upon this subject, but the best liter- 
ature in this line is to be found in the Chicago daily 
papers. A complete file of the daily and Sunday Inter 
Ocean, Tribune, or Herald would be of inestimable value 
to any teacher, and happy is he who was wise enough to 
subscribe for one of these and preserve the file. Next to 
this is a file of the Sunday edition of either of these; in- 
deed, the probability is that any one would get much 
more benefit from this than from the daily, on the ground 
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that there is more in this than he can find time to read. 

Whatever your nataral inclination for the year’s read- 
ing, it is every way probable that no reading you can do 
will mean so much to you by way of scholarship and use- 
fulness as that which centers about American progress 
and its relation to the progress of other nations. The 
best foundation for such a study would be the careful 
reading of James Bryce’s American Commonwealth. 
School reading should be largely supplementary, in a 
World’s Fair sense, to the study of geography and his- 
tory. Beyond this the children’s home reading should have 
the same general focus. If in the next ten months the 
reading of teacher, school, and individual pupil could be 
influenced by this year’s Exposition, America would long 
feel the beneficial effects of the Fair. This is a consuma- 
tion devoutly to be wished, and one that is within the 
power of the teacher to realize. 


WHAT WILL BE DONE WITH THE 
EXHIBITS? 


It is yet two months before the exhibits will bid adieu 
to Jackson Park, but it is none too early for some serious 
thinking about their future. Our interest is chiefly in 
the educational phase of the exhibit. Here is massed the 
most and the best that has ever been collected education- 
ally in any land at any time. It has been fairly well ob- 
served, but bas not received a hundredth part the atten- 
tion deserved. It has been in competition with the beau- 
ties of manufactures, with the charm of vanished forestry 
and polished gems from the mines, with the surprises of 
historical and prophetical transportation, with the balmy 
atmosphere of ferns and palms and the deliciously sug- 
gestive array of fruits from the Gulf and Pacific states, 
with the exhilaration of electrical revelations and illumina- 
tions, from bank-check-photographic-phonography a thous- 
sand miles away to the enchanting irridescent fountain illu- 
minations, with the entrancing halo of the matchless art 
gallery, with the indescribable glories of the Court of 
Honor—the nearest approach to the land of the Revela- 
tion that nature or art has ever given—and above all in 
competition with that appvoach to the “ other place” — 
the Midway Plaisance—which all feel called upon to see 
since the warnings of Mr. Comstock—pregumably for 
fear they may have no opportunity to know the charac- 
teristics of the ‘ other place ” in the life beyond. Be the 
reasons what they may, the undressed South Sea Island- 
ers and Dahomey villagers, the shaking themselves all-to- 
pieces women (?) of French dives possibly, who pose as 
Turks, Persians, Moors, etc., the hideous ‘‘ Chinee” and 
the malicious camel-leading Arab, the women-served beer 
of the Venetian village, have attracted hundreds of en- 
lightened (?) Americans where the educational exhibit 
and scientific temperance have corralled one. 

There is no occasion to qaarrel with the fact; the one 
is unique, the other can be seen at any time. But it is 
time to ask how the educational exhibit can be so utilized 
as to be studied when undressed art and the undressed 
savage are not in competition. It is probable that New 
York, which has expended more than $25,000 in making 
her school work look well—and has succeeded—will keep 
it as a permanent exhibit ; indeed, the superiority of the 
show element in her exhibit is due to the fact that her 
cases, stands, and reels are designed and made for a per- 
manent state capital exhibit as none others are. It isa 
matter for congratulation that she was so far-sighted. 
Illinois will undoubtedly make a permanent Chicago dis- 
play of all of her best work. There are some indications 
tbat Massachusetts, and possibly Indiana, will find some 
way to have a permanent educational exhibit perpetually 
rejuvenated. The Catholic exhibit will unquestionably be 
made in some sense permanent, either as a whole at Wash- 
ington or Chicago, or in sections, East, West, and Central. 

But after all this there is need of some concerted action 
by means of which the pedagogical value of this great ex- 
hibit can be made of permanent service to the cause of 
education. This must: be either in Washington or Chi- 
cago—in the former as the official center, or in the latter 
as the commercial center of America. There are rumors 
that Dr. Harper’s Chicago University may, under the 
patronage of some man of large purse and long foresight, 
put up a building for this purpose, ask for and secure the 
most representative exhibits, and make this the nucleus 
of a great pedagogical department of the university. 


This would give very general satisfaction, as would the 
doing of the same thing by some man through the Colum- 
bian University at Washington. 

In whatever way it comes, it is devoutly to be hoped 
that the best in the educational exhibit may be made a 
permanent contribution to the school life and progress of 
the country. 


THE ‘EDITOR’S OUTLOOK. 


(Editorial Correspondence ] 


It is no slight privilege to know the educational forces of a state. 
It is a privilege to know those of one’s own state. One is to be 
congratulated who knows the men who are doing the educational 
work of any great state in the Union, how much more ought one 
to appreciate his privileges who knows the men of two or more 
states! I regard it as an inexpressible pleasure and satisfaction to 
know so many edacational workers as I have been permitted to 
meet by the associations of the past eight years. In a way—and it 
is a pleasant way—an editor comes to know thousards of teachers 
through personal correspondence; in another way—and it is also 
ao agreeable way—one comes to know men through a three days’ 
meeting of the N. E. A., bat in neither of these does one know 
teachers as he does when he sees them in their schools, or finds com- 
radship with them by living with them at institutes. California 
and Pennsylvania mean to me educationally what they coald never 
have meant had I sat in my office continually or met only those 
who attend the N. E. A. and the superintendents’ mid-winter meet- 
ing. Many another state and a score of large cities have come to 
have for me an educational personality that is a highly satisfactory 
possession. It is what one enjoys that he wishes to have others 
enjoy, hence these occasional glimpses of what is seen on the wing. 

Ohio has for three summers and two winters introduced me to a 
score of her best counties, cities, and towns in such a way as to bring 
me into companionship with most of her educational workers. 
This season the experiences have been exceptionally pleasant. Ash- 
land is a quiet little county seat of the county of the same name 
in the northeast central section of the state. It is educationally 
wide-awake, as any place must be with Sebastian Thomas as the 
leader. Now and then one meets a person whom he thoroughly 
enjoya from some special characteristic, as I have enjoyed Mr. 
Thomas since I first came to know his whole-souled earnestness and 
courageous devotion to the cause, The county loses much in the 
departare of G.C. Maurer, who goes from Loudonville to New 
Philadelphia. Maurer is one of the choice spirits in the profession, 
clean cut, gentlemanly, progressive. The boys pull together in 
Ashland County in a companionable, hearty manner. The citizens 
also come out in force, giving large afternoon and evening andi- 
ences, the latter literally packing the largest church in town. 
There is an element of loyalty in the Ohioan that makes it easy to 
see why the state has had such national prominence educationally 
and politically. She has had at the front such men as White, 
Rickoff, Andrews, Stevenson, Tappan, Hancock, Peaslee, Cox, 
Hinsdale, Burns, Day, et al, farnishing nearly a third of the real 
inflaence of the N. E. A. at times. 

Stark County, with Canton, Massilon, and Alliance as leading 
cities, is one of the large counties, and with Barns of Canton, Jones 
of Masailon, and Ellis of Alliance in leadership, it is one of the 
most influential. Indeed, J. J. Burns is one of the men of the 
country, as well as of Ohio. He is one of the best-read men in lit- 
erature in the public school work, is an authority in the use of 
English, is one of the most sensible of educational speakers, while 
his wit is irresistible. There are |few men in public school work 
who can instruct and entertain a popular audience as well as he. 

Canal Falton is delightfully hospitable. There are for its size, 
the fewest churches, the most saloons, and the beat schoolhouse I 
have aeen. The evening audience would pack the largest hall in 


town until there was no standing room in hallwayseven. The - 


town is fortunate in having as school principal J, H. Focht, as 
wide awake, many-sided, ardent an educational leader as it has 
been my lot to know. 

Hamilton County has national political fame, so has it educational 
fame, but of a more desirable character. Her teachers are the 
best paid in Ohio, and the examination standard is not only the 
highest io the state, but, I should be surprised if it was not the 
highest in the country. One advantage of more uniformity of ex- 
amination of teachers is the opportanity it gives for the best coun- 
ties to tone up their standard as Hamilton has dore. It is a luxury 
to stand before an audience of teachers when you know that they 
have come into the work through the severest tests, not simply testa 
of scholarship, but professional tests as well. The institute was at 
Madisonville, a beautiful suburb of Cincinnati. It is in the neigh- 
borhood of the Moundbnilders, and one cannot question the civili- 
zation or intelligence of those prehistoric peoples who had the 
good sense to build in the Miami Valley, which is without question 
the richest and most inviting bit of valley scenery in America. I 
say this advisedly. It is broader than the Connecticat at the foot 
of Mt. Holyoke, and is every bit as lovely from river to blaff as 
the Connecticut or the Deerfield at their best. It is richer even than 
the Mohawk, the Juniata, the Lebanon, or the Shenandoah, and 


sufficiently unlike the Santa Clara, Napa, and Sonoma Valleys to 
make comparison impossible. Bat when one looks from I[odian 
Hill into the lower valley of the Miami, and remembers that the 
corn upon which he is looking is fifteen feet in height, and all 
the other vegetation is in keeping therewith, when he sees the vast 
acres as level as a floor, as velvety in appearance as a carpet, with 
figures woven by many and varied crops, as at Jackson Park, I\- 
linois and Iowa and Kansas have woven landscapes of seed and 
grain, he can but allow fact and fancy to inspire enchanting pictures 
for memory and imagination. It was a beautifal picture, this from 
Indian Hill with which I closed county institute work in Ohio for 1893. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The University of Michigan has juet enrolled two Chinese women 
as studente. 

English schools have their summer holidays later than do our in- 
stitutions. Eton College closed for the summer vacation Aug. 4. 

The Brooklyn Institute has completed arrangements to have the 
lectures which are being given with such snocess this summer in the 
Old South course repeated at the Institute this winter. A number 
of other cities are talking of aiding Mr. Mead in this same way 
toward fulfilling hia desire of seeing the ‘* Old South ’’ work planted 
in every city in this country. The subjects for the Boston prize 
essays this fall, which follow the general subject of the summer 
lectures, ‘‘ The Opening of the Great West,’’ are: ‘‘ Coronado 
and the Early Spanish Explorations of New Mexico,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Part Taken by Massachusettes Men in Connection with the Ordi- 
nance of 1787.”’ 

Dr. RicHARD G. Boone.—Michigan has taken a long stride in 
selecting for the principalship of her Ypsilanti Normal School Dr. 
Richard G. Boone, Ph. D., one of the ablest educational scholars, the 
leading educational historian, an eminently successfal instructor, a 
wise administrator, and one of the few effective platform speakers 
in the profession. Ypsilanti hae been a first-class normal school ; 
its influence throughout the state has been every way beneficial. 
Dr. Boone will not only strengthen ita local effectiveness, but will 
at the same time give it national reputation, placing it among the 
first half dozen normal schoola in America. What Ann Arbor is 
among the universities Ypsilanti will be among the normal schools. 

Mies Mathilde E. Coffin has been honored by the school board of 
Detroit with an increase of salary to $2,500, which makes her one 


‘of the best paid women workers educationally in the country, 


Migs Coffin has been superintendent of primary instruction in the 
city for four years, placing the schools in the forefront in spirit, in 
methods, and in accomplishment. She is a normal school graduate, 
was for a time at the head of the Millersville (Pa.) Normal Train- 
ing School, studied for a year as a post-graduate student in Boston 
University, has traveled extensively, and is one of the few great 
educational lecturers of the country who can fill every available 
date at the highest prices. Detroit haa honored herself in this 
prompt recognition of the services of this educational leader. 


Mrs. Jalia A. Dewey, who leaves the Lowell Training School to 
become superintendent of the North Adams echools, has had 
a career of which any school official may well be proud. A 
gradaate of Mount Holyoke, she became principal of the high 
school at Whitehall, N. Y. She went next to Hoosick Falls, where 
she was the only woman superintendent in New Yorkstate. After 
fourteen years’ service here Mra. Dewey became supervisor of 
methods of teaching at Ratland, Vt., whence she was called to 
Lowell. Under her direction the Lowell Teachers’ Training School 
became one of the largest in Massachusetts, and one of the model 
schools of the country. Mrs. Dewey has made herself a prominent 
factor in the great movement toward securing more and more effi- 
cient ethical training in the schools. Her two books, How to Teach 
Manners and Morals in the Schoolroom and Ethics for Children, have 
been widely known. Many readers of the JOURNAL will recall 
the able articles from her which have appeared in its columns. A 
host of friends will anticipate from her increased educational help 
in her new and congenial field of labor. 


THIS AND THAT. 


O'er the dusty roadside bending 
With its wondrous weight of gold, 
Can it be the rod enchanted 
Midas used in days of old? 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes c:lebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
day on August 29th. 

Admirers of Mr. Froude will be glad to know that some new 
specimens of his historical work will soon appear. 

A Chinaman has published a book in which he says: ‘‘ Woman 
does not require study to make her perfect; she is born perfect.” 
The Chinese can stay. 

The first statue of Abraham Lincoln to be erected on other 
ground than that belonging to the United States was recently un- 
veiled in Edinburgh, Scotland, a memorial to the Scottish-Ameri- 
can soldiers in our Civil War. 

Betay Rose, the maker of the first ‘‘ stars and stripes,’ for a 
long time condacted a dressmaking and millinery business. She 
won for herself the name of being the finest needlewoman in 
America, ond this, and the high regard General Washington had 
for her, led the Congressional committee to consult her about the 
flag that was destined to become the sacred national emblem to all 
generations of loyal Americans. 

The Rev. Elijah Kellogg, whose ‘Spartacus to the Gladiators ”’ 
has been so many schoolboys’ favorite declamation for many years, 
is still preaching on Sundays in his church at Harpswell, Me., al- 
though he has passed his eightieth birthday. He has done a won- 
derful amount of good among the fishermen of Casco Bay in his 
long career. He expects soon to retire from active service, but he 
oan never cease doing good as long as life Jasta. 

Prof. E. E. Barnard has returned to the Lick Observatory from 
his Earopean trip, bearing the gold medal awarded to him by the 
French Academy of Science as the Lalande prize for the greatest 
disbovery of the year in astronomy, this being the discovery of the 
fifth satellite of Japiter. He talks erthusiastically of the Earopean 
observatories he saw and the great astronomers he met, but still 
contends that they have no instruments superior to ours, and that 
America leads the world in the science of astronomy, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


FOREIGN PAPER MONEY. 


The following interesting description of foreign paper money was 


recently given by the Boston Beacon: 

The Bank of England note is five inches by eight in dimensions 
and is printed in black ink on Irish linen, water-lined paper, plain 
white, with rag edges. : 

The notes rs. Banque de France are made of white water- 
lined paper, printed in blue and black, with numerous mythological 
and allegorical pictures, and running in denominations from the 
twenty-franc note to the one thousand franc. . 

South American currency, in most countries, is about the size 
and general appearance of American bills, except that cinnamon 
brown and slate blne are the prevailing colora, and that Spanish 
and Portuguese are the languages engraved on the face. : . 

The German currency is rather artistic. The bills are printed in 
green and black. They run in denominations from five to one 
thousand marks. Their later bills are printed on silk fiber paper. 

The Chinese paper currency is in red, white, and yellow paper, 
with gilt lettering and gorgeous little hand-drawn devices. The 
bills, to the ordinary financier, might pass for washing bills, bat 
they are worth good money in the Flowery Kingdom. 

Italian notes are of all sizes, shapes, and colors. The smaller 
bills—five and ten lire notes—are printed on white paper in pink, 
blae, and carmine inks, and ornamented with a fiaely engraved 
vignette of King Humbert. 

The one-hundred rouble note of Rassia is barred from top to bot- 
tom with all the colors of the rainbow, blended as when shown 
through a priem. Io the center, in bold relief, stands a large, 
finely executed vignette of the Empress Catherine I. This ia in 
black. The other engraving is not at all intricate or elaborate, bat 
is well done in dark and light brown and black inks. 

The Australian bill is printed on light-colored, thick paper, 
which shows none of the silk fiber marks or geometric lines used 
in American currency as a protection against counterfeiting. ° 


THACKERAY’S CHIEF WORKS. 


1829, ‘*The Snob.’ A Literary and Scientific Journal, not 
conducted by Members of the University. 

1836, ‘* The Constitational.’? A daily newspaper founded and 
edited by Thackeray for a twelvemonth. 

1840, The Paris Sketch Book.’’ 
stories reprinted from various periodicals. 

1841. ‘Comic Tales and Sketches.’’ 
the ** Yellow Plash Papers,”’ 

1841. ‘* The Great Hogarty Diamond.”’ 

1841. ‘* The Second Faneral of Napoleon,’’ and ‘‘ The Chronicle 
of the Drum.”’ 

1843. ‘* The Irish Sketch Book.’’ Two volumes, and thirty- 
two chapters, the fruit of a tour in Ireland the year before. 

1843. “* The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon.’’ A novel relating the 
adventures of an Irish fortune-hunter. 

1846. [1845?] ‘Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand 


Cairo.’”’ 

1846, ‘‘ Mrs. Perkin’s Ball.’’ A Christmas Book. 

1848, ‘* The Book of Snobs.’’ Originally appeared in Punch, 

1848, “ Our Street.’’ A Christmas book. 

1848, Vanity Fair.’’ 

1849, “ Dr. Birch and his Young Friends.”’ 

1850. ‘‘ The History of Pendennis.’’ 

1850, Rebesca and Rowena.’’ A romance upon romanca, 

1851. ‘‘ The Kickleburys on the Rhine.’’ Satirizing a mother, 
daughter, cousin, and footman, in all their vulgar grandeur as they 
do the Continental Tour. 

1852. “ The History of Henry Esmond.”’ 

1853. English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century.’’ A 
volume of lectures. 

1854. ‘' The Rose and the Ring.’’ 

1855. Ballads.’’ 

1855, ‘* The Newcomer.’’ 
Family. 

1857. ** The Shabby Genteel Story.’’ 

1857. ‘‘ The Virginians.’’ A Tale of the Days of George II. 

1859-62. ** The Cornhill Magazine.’’ Founded by Thackeray 
and edited by him during these three years. 

1860. ‘*‘ The Four Georges.’’ Lectures on the Four Hanoverian 
Kings of England. 

1860. ‘* Lovel the Widower.’’ 
the Cornhill. 

1862. ‘‘The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World.”’ 

1862. “ Roundabout Papers.’’ 

1864, “ Denis Daval.’’ 

1867. ‘‘ Early and Late Papere.”’ A collection of fugitive pieces 
made by James T. Fields. 

1875, “ Thackerayana.’’ 
caricatures and marginalia. 

1875. ‘' The Orphan of Pimlico, and Other Sketches, Fragments, 
and Drawings. 


A series of sketches and 


Two volumes, including 


A Christmas book. 


A Firesida Pantomime. 


Memoira of a Most Respectable 


A novel originally published in 


A collection of the author’s inimitable 


NEXT. 


The Bangor (Me.) Commercial chronicles the following educa- 
tional paragraph : 


A young lady at Milford was hired to teach a small school in a 
sparsely settled district in a neighboring town for $3 a week and 
board around. As $18 was the extent of the fund, her time was 
to be six weeks, so the agent informed her. At the end of the 
first week she returned home. The school board had been button- 
holed by an enterprising agent for anatomical charts for the use of 
schools, who had so impressed them of the desirability of these 
adjuncts that a purchase of the chart was made at a cost of $15, and 
the school term came to an abrupt close from lack of fands. 


SIZE OF OUR GREAT LAKES. 


The latest measurements of our fresh water seas are given as 
follows : 


Lake Superior.—The grea'est length is 335 miles; greatest 
breadth, 160 miles; mean depth, 688 feet; elevation, 627 feet; 
area, 82,000 square miles. 

Lake Michigan.—The greatest length is 300 miles; greatest 
breadth, 168 miles; mean depth, 696 feet; elevation, 606 feet; 
area, 23,000 equare miles, 


Lake Huron.—The greatest length is 100 miles; greatest breadth 
169 miles; mean depth, 600 feet; elevation, 274 feet; area, 20,- 


000 equare miler. 
Lake Erie.—The greatest length is 250 miles ; greatest breadth, 


80 miles; mean depth, S4 feet ; elevation, 555 feet; area, 6,000 


equare miles, 
Ostario —The greatest length is 80 miles ; greatest breadth, 


65 miles; mean depth, 500 feet; elevation, 261 feet; area, 6,000 


miles. 
Tho lenzth of all fiveis 1,165 miles; covering an area of more 


than 135,000 square miles. 


THE LENGTH OF THE DAY. 

The Popular Science News gives this simple rule of ascertaining 
the length of day and night. Double the time of the sun’s rising, 
which will give the length of the night, and double the time of set- 
ting, which wil! give the length of the day. 


HEALTH. 


These powerful words of Thomas Carlyle addressed to the stu- 
dents of the University of Edinburgh are worth remembering : 


‘Finally, I have one advice to give you which is practically of 
very great importance. You are to consider throughout much 
more than is done at present, and what would have been a gréat 
thing if I had been able to consider, that health is a thing to be at- 
tended to continually; that you are to regard it as the very highest 
of temporal things. There is no kind of achievement you could 
make in the wor'd that is equal to perfect health. What to it are 
nuggets or millions ? ’’ 


THE HAMMOCK. 


Reading Professor Bailey’s interesting article in the JOURNAL 
of August 24th, entitled ‘‘Siestas,’’ in which he describes the 
pleasures of a siesta in the hammock, and eays this in the first 
lices, ‘‘ The hammock which used to be associated with rolling bil- 
lows and general unpleasantness is now the synonym of terrestrial 
enjoyment,’’ suggested to me that it might be interesting in 
this correction, to look at Webster’s account of the origin of the 


use with us. 

It comes to ua from the Spanish language, and to this language 
from the Indians, whom Columbus found using it on his first 
voyage. He says ‘‘ Hammock [Sp. hamaca; Port. maca]. A 
word of Indian origin; for Columbus, in the narrative of his first 
voyage, says, ‘A great many Indians in canoes came to the ship 
today for the purpose of bartering their cotton, and hamacas, or 
nets in which they sleep.’ ’’ 

My attention was drawn to thie recently by finding in Hebrew a 
word of somewhat analogous form and meaning. 

This all being associated with the many other incidents, in the 
life on the great discoverer, in this cur Columbus year, will, per- 


haps, be more easily remembered. 
R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


FLAG DAYS.—PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


1—Emancipation Proclamation. 
8—Battle of New Orleans. 
12—Invention of the Telegraph by Morse, 1833, 
February: 12—Birthday of Lincoln. 
22—Birthday of Washington. 
22—Birthday of Lowell. 
27—Birthday of Longfellow. 
4—(Once in four years), Inauguration of the President 
of the United States. 
9—Engagement between the Monitor and Merrimac. 
%9—Saurrender at Appomattox. 
15—Death of Lineoln. (Half mast.) 
19—Battle of Lexington. Dsparture of the Allen Gaards 
for the seat of war, 1861. 
27—Birthday of Grant. 
30—Inanguration of George Washington as the first 
President of the United States, 
10—Ticonderoga taken. 
30—Memorial Day. 
17—Battle of Banker Hill. 
3—Baitle of Gettysburg. 
4—Declaration of Independence. 
August: 22—Berkshire Jabilee Day. 
September : Firat Monday, Labor Day. 
17—Battle of Antietam. 
October: 12—Discovery of America by Colambus. 
19—Surrender of Cornwallis. 
November : Thankegiving Day. 
December: 17—Birthday of Whittier. 
22—Landing of the Pilgrims. 


January: 


March: 


April: 


May: 


June: 
July: 


GRANDFATHER THUNDER’S FAMILY. 


In the Popular Science Monthly for September, Miss Abby L. 
Alger gives the following story about Thunder believed in by the 
older Indians : 

The old man had three sons,one named M’dessun. He is the 
baby, and is very fierce and cruel. It is he who slays men and 
beasts, and destroys property. The other two are kind and gentle; 
they cool the hot air, revive the parched fields and the crops, and 
destroy only that which is harmfal to the earth. When you hear 
low, distant mutteripgs, that is the old man. He told the girl that 
as often as eprirg returned she must think of him, and show that 
she wae grateful by giving him a little emoke. He then took leave 
of her and sent her home, where her family had mourned her ag 
one dead. Since then no Indian haa ever feared thuoder. Light- 
ning is grandfather's wife. 

This custom is now falling into disuse; only the old people keep 
it up. The tobacco is cast upon the fire in a ring, and draws the 
electricity, which plays above it in a beautifal blae circle of flicker- 
ing flames. It is a well-known fact that no Indian and no Indian 
property were ever injured by lightning. 


TONGUE-TWISTERS, 


Read the following aloud, repeating the shorter ones quickly half 
a dozen times in succession : A 


Six thick thistle sticke. 

Flesh of freshly fried flying fish. 

The sea ceaseth, and it sufficeth us, 

High roller, low roller, lower roller. 

A box of mixed biscuits, a mixed biscuit box. 

Strict strong Stephen Stringer snared slickly six sickly silky 


anakes. 
Swan swam over the sea; swim, swan, swim; swan swam back 


again, well swam swan. 

It is a shame, Sam; these are the same, Sam. ’Tis all a sham, 
Sam, and a shame it is to sham so, Sam. 

A growing gleam glowing green. 

The bleak breeze blighted the bright broom blossoms. 

Susan shineth shoes and socks; socks and shoes shine Susan. 
She ceaseth shining shoes and socks, for shoes and socks shock 
Susan. 

Robert Rowley rolled a round roll round; a round roll Robert 
Rowley rolled round ; where rolled the round roll Robert Rowley 
rolled round ? 

Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an owl and oyster. Did Oliver Ozle- 
thorpe ogle av owl and oyster? If Oliver Oglethorpe ogled an ow! 
and oyster, where are the owl and oyster Oliver Oglethorpe ogled ? 

Hobbs meets Snobbs and Nobbs; Hobbs bobs to Snobbs and 
Nobbs; Hobbs nobs with Snobbs and robs Nobb’s fob. ‘‘ That 
says Nobbs, “the worse for Hobbs’ jobs,’’ and Snobbs’ aobs, 

Sammy Shoesmith saw a shrieking songster. Did Sammy Shoe- 
smith see a shrieking songster? If Sammy Shoesmith saw a 
shrieking songster, where’s the shrieking songeter Sammy Shoe- 
smith saw ? 

I went into the garden to gather some blades, and there I saw 
two sweet pretty babes. ‘‘ Ah, babes, is that you, babes, braiding 
of blades, babes? If you braid any blades at all, babes, braid 
broad blades, babes, or braid no blades at all, babes. 

You enuff shop snuff, I snuff box snuff, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To ‘*S”’ :—The author of ‘‘ Plain Living and High Think- 
ing” is W. H. Davenport Adams. 


— When was the first edition of Izaak Walton's Compleat Anyler 


published ? G. I 
In 1653. 
— What does the title ‘‘ Infanta’’ signify ? ©, 


This title is given to all the daughters of the King of Spain ex- 
capt the eldest, when she is heiress apparent. 


— What is pyrography ? I can find nothing concerning it in 
the cyclopedia. B. C. D. 

The process of printing or ornamenting by burning wood with 
heated instruments. 


— Who described the blessing of sleep as— 


Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 

Chief nourisher in jife’s feast. P. 


Shakespeare. 


— Is it true that the G@. A. R. membership is to be limited a 


I have simply seen that an amendment to the laws of the G. A. 
R. will be cffared at the coming encampment in the form of a reso- 
lution which fixes the year 1895 as the date for refusing further ap- 
plication for membership, after which the books of the Grand 
Army shall be closed and no more candidates mustered in, except 
in cases where a dispensation is granted by the department com- 
mander or the commander-in-chief. Estimates show that there are 
from 400,000 to 500,000 living survivers of the Union Army not 
upon the rolls. There are those who believe that such an amend- 
ment would add 50 per cent to the total enrollment in less than one 
year. 


FACTS. 


London contains one eighth of Great Britain’s population. 


The bayberry of the United States yields a vegetable wax known 
as myrtle wax. 


Texas has an area of 262,290 equare miles. The state is more 


than fifty-four times as large as Connecticut. 


Santa Fé is the oldest cap'tal in the United States, having been 
the seat of New Mexico’s government as far back as 1640, 


The pcstmaster-general has a larger force of men under him than 
there are in the combined army and navy of the United States. 


Donkey is in Spanish burro, The Spaniards and Mexicans apply 
the term burro to a stupid or ignorant person, jast as English- 
speaking people use the word donkey. 


It is said upon good authority that since the big earthquake in 
South Carolina the land there has been much more productive. 
Fie is due to the fact that the earthquake produced better 

rainage. 


More sweets are made and sold in the three cities of Philadelphia, 
New York, and Chicago than in the whole of France, though the 
combined population of these three places numbers but a few more 
than does that of Paris, 


The white pine supply of thie country stands in the states of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. With the prodact of these 
states for a single year, a plank sidewalk three feet wide and two 
inches thick, resting on the ordinary stringers, could be built from 
the earth to the moon, 240,000 miles. 


City police date from the time of Elizabeth, and arose out of the 
first lottery which took place in London. This bronght such a 
number of idle vagabonds to St. Panl’s that a force of men was 
found necessary to preserve order, 


It is said that every telegraph pole in the remote country districts 
of Norway has to be continually watched on account of the bears, 
who have & mania for climbing the poles, sitting on the cross- beams 
and swaying backward and forward, thus causing the poles to fall. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FAMILIAR TALKs ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Abby 

Sage Richardson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

This volume disarme criticiam at the outset, by its title and by 
the preface which disclaims any intention of being exhaustive or 
cyclopedic. It is mainly written for young people and those who 
are beginning to study English literature. The author saya that 
‘* Handbooks of literature have been too much like graveyards, re- 
cording the life, death, and principal events relating to an author, 
ending with a few lines from his work as a sort of epitaph.’’ Cer- 
tainly this book ie no +uch burial place, which at the very entrance 
repels the student by the uniformity of dates, and the lifelessness of 
its atmosphere. The author’s style is simple and clear, without 
any effort at fine writing for its own sake, preferring to leave to 
her quotations from various writers, the task of attracting and win- 
ning the reader. 

The book covers too wide a field, from the English conquest of 
Britain to the death of Walter Scott, to give much more than a few 
paragraphs to each of the subjects of these *‘ Familiar Talks.’’ 
‘hey are familiar talks, and as sach will serve to furnish the mem- 
ory with sufficient data for fature reference, with specimens 
added of the vast literary treasuries of English authorship. As in 
the study of history it is better to group the events of a period 
about some central point which marks an epoch, so in treating of 
literature, the memory is assisted the best, by showing the relation 
of lesser lights to some one great luminary or constellation of stara, 
by which a century or a reign is distinguished. To some extent 
this is done in the work before us, and yet there is a lack of special 
and sharp characterization. The comments on pecoliarity of style 
and sentiment in particular eras, are too general, and for young read- 
ers the selections are not always interesting enough to inspire a de- 
sire to read the authors for themselves. With these exceptions, we 
commend the writer’s work as valuable for reference, and enjoyable 
for a Jeisure hour; also, as useful for teachers as a help in directing 
a class of pupils to a comprehensive survey of the wide expanse of 
English reading; the teacher, however, must be conversant with 
the original works, or he will farnish his pupils with crutches rather 
than muscles for traversing the enchanted ground. 

A perusal of this work gives us a good opportunity to contrast 
the latter with the earlier schools of authors, leaving what may be 
termed ‘the early, chaotic period, before the language was fixed, 
out of the comparison altogether. The sturdy English speech, that 
of Caedman and King Alfred, contended with the Latin of the 
church andthe Norman-French of the Court and the Troubadours; 
and it was not till near the XLV. century that the final triumph of 
English was assured as a national tongue. Layman’s Brut ap- 
peared,(it ia true, in the early part of the XILI. century in pure 
English, old style, and the Rale for Anchovesses also kept alive 
the ancient form, but not until Chaucer, Wyclif, Mandeville, and 
Gower was the diction settled in the rade but grand vernacular. 
Compare, however, ** The Canterbury Tales,’’ or ‘' Piers Plough- 
man’? with Milton, Addison, and Wordsworth, and at once the 
English that we now enjoy, reveals its superiority even to the casual 
observer. Asa medium for expressing finer shades of thought, 
what a stride our language made within the centuries distinguished 
by Milton, Dryden, Shakespeare, Swift, and the Poet of Rydal 
Mount. Looking also at the wisnowing process, gradually changing 
the moral tone of English literature, we may congratulate our- 
selves that, while some persons like Spenser’s ** Fairy Queen,’’ and 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ are scrupolously clean, the rank indecen- 
cies of Marlowe and some of Shakespeare’s obscenities, even, with 
De Foe’s and Dr. Donne’s occasional lapses from propriety, are not 
tolerated by such writers as Gray, Wordsworth, and Scott. Teutonic 
displays of passion occasionally shock the modesty of our times in 
writers like Byron and Sterne, while the morality of Burns is not 
all that we could desire, but closely following the literary taste as 
the century rolled on, the purification of lyric and sonnet by the 
greatest poets, and a new moral erain prose composition cafinot 
fail to be discerned. If the contaminating stream of realistic 
French literature, Jately at ita worst, could be kept out, we might 
well call our age the best in this reepect the world of English author- 
ship has known. 

Again, the subjects which authors chose for the exercise of their 
art, are far in advance of the earlythemes. This holds good of the 
times which followed the English comedy writers, like Congreve, 
Farquar, and Vanbrogh. The passion of love will always create 
an interest and awaken emotion. Poetsand novelists cannot ignore 
this regnant quality in all literary claesics which warm the popular 
imagination. But, far less today in English literature, far less in 
this century, has our English race as a whole demanded the grosser 
type which made the Puritan Index Expurgatorius a necessity, and 
brought in the malady of purient suggestions, which treated man as 

*‘A lump of senseless clay, the leavings of a soul,” 
which could be aroused solely by some gross ideal. As science has 
advanced, and nature has yielded up her secrets, literature has felt 
the need of elevated themes, and even as far back as Akenside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination, the outlook was a wider one, and the 
range of subjects higher. Much more in our own times are noble 
thoughts canght op with enthusiasm by the reading public, and few 
read with the old zest, the inane and lifeless works which dealt 
with little that ia vital to humanity. Like ‘‘Angela the Old,’’ 
such literature is destined to die, 
“ Palsy-twitched, with meager face deform,”’ 


and we ought to be thankfal for the change and to encourage it. 


ELectriciry AND Maenetism, By S. R. Bottone. New 

York: Whittaker & Co. and George Bell and Sons. 203 pp. 90c. 

** Because we know go little of the real nature of the agencies 
which we designate by the above names, i: is perhaps advisable not 
to attempt any profound theorization in studying their phenomena, 
but rather to proceed in the same way that a child learns its mother- 
tongue,—i. ¢., by an examination of the facta as they present them- 
selves to our netice.’’ Such is the principle upon which Professor 
Bottone undertakes the presentation of the eosential facts about 
electricity and magnetiem. He has not tried to prepare a text-bock, 
but to offer a popular introduction to the subject, attractive and 
easily understood. The aim has been to impart exact knowledge, 
that will not need ‘o be unlearned. In subject matter such has 
been chosen as gives the reader a clear comprehension of the prin- 
ciples controlling the operations of all electro-magnetic instruments, 
witbout attempting to give an exhaustive tof the workings 
of the more intricate instrnments, which can be readily made cut 
by consulting the technical works, after the broad elementary knowl- 
edge which is given in Professor Bottone’s introduction. 


Tue Wuar THE How or Cutturr. By 
Mme. F. Roena Medini. Edgar S. Werner, Publisher, 108 EK. 
16th St., New York. Cloth, $1.00. 

This book is the outcome of long study with Francesco Lamperti, 
and of much experience as a singer and a teacher of singing. The 
exercises with their analyses have been arranged for the use of the 
pupile, and the work is intended to be of practical help to those 
that would improve and correctly use their singing-voices. There 
are eighteen chapters, disouseing among other things, ‘‘ The Power 


of Imagination,” ‘ Breathing,” ‘‘ The Emission of Voice,”’ 
‘‘ Enunciation,’’ ‘‘Accent,’’ ‘‘ Long Life of Singers and Speakers,’’ 
etc. There is also an elaborate analysis of voice-prodaction, with 
the suthor’s special and original marking of the well-known song, 
** Last Rose of Summer.”’ 


Maxims AND Rerirctions or Gortne. By T. Bailey 
Saunders. New York: Macmillan & Co. Pages 223. $1.25 
It is not a little singular that not till now has there been an ex- 

tended translation of ‘‘ Goethe’s “ Maxims and Refleciions.’”?’ Few 

men as eminent have had any work in which they took so much 
personal pride and pleasure wait half a century for a translator. 

After reading every one of these maxims of this many-sided genius, 

appreciating the fact that many truths are wel! put, the wonder is 

that they are even now translated. Presumably one must be a 

maxim crank to fully appreciate 150 pages of concise statement of 

everyday truths. It is difficult to see how this can add to the fame 
of Goethe. They are decidedly tame beside thoee of Franklin or 

Solomon, And yet there is about these a uniqueness that makes 

many of them va'uable in themselves as all are, as a study of 

Goethe. Indeed, it is doubtful if it would be possible for an un- 

trained student of authors to see so much of Goethe so well in the 

same length of time from any other translation of his works. 

These more than six hundred sayings are classified as ‘‘ Life and 
Character,’ ‘‘ Literature and Art,’’ ‘*Science,’’ and ‘‘ Nature.’’ 
Goethe wrote at a time and from a standpoint that made some 
utterances of his in his words of genius of questionable character 
for general reading, bunt here there is no word or suggestion that is 
not pyre and ennobling. Here are a few of the terse and crisp 
statements of truth. 

“* Nature is whole and yet never finished. 

‘* Nature is rough and gentle, loving and terrible, powerless and 
almighty. 

‘* Natare creates wants because she loses movement. 

‘* Individuality seems to be the only aim of nature, and she cares 
naught for individuals. 

“The century advances; but every individual begins anew. 

‘* There is eo much of cryptogamy in phanerogamy that centu- 
ries will not decipher it. 

‘There is much that is true that does not admit of being 
calculated.’’ 


NrepitEworK: A Course of Study in Sewing. 
Designed ior use in schools. By Olive C. Hapgood. Boston: 
Ginn & Company. Pages 162. Price, 50 cents. 

A gem in the pedagogical, artistic, and practical sense. 
Broad in its scope, touching every phase of every subject that bears 
upon the materials and implements used by the seamstress in her 
art; scientific in its arrangement of the steps of progress from the 
threading of a needle to the cutting and making of a variety of gar- 
ments for dolls and girls; masterly in the skill with which direc- 


tions are given, processes described, and the stages thereof illus- . 


trated, it is really high educational ar} even though it be applied to 
the school annex—the sewing clags. Mrs. Hapgood has placed all 
lovers of perfection in bookmsking as well as sewing teachers un- 
der obligation to her in this masterpiece, which no words of the re- 
viewer can make plain. The book must be seen to be known, and 
known it can but be enjoyed. 


Tae Work or Wasuineton Irvine. By Charles 
Dadley Warney. New York: Harper & Bros. 60 pp. 50 cts. 
In the ugable little ‘‘ Black and White Series ’’ comes this charm- 

ing essay of Mr. Warner, read at the celebration of the one hun- 
dred and tenth anniversary of Irving’s birth. Mr. Warner presents 
most clearly the essential features of Irving’s work, and the condi- 
tions surrounding him, which helped to make him what he was. 
All will not egree with the whole of what is here credited to Irving, 
for this was an anniversary essay, yet no one can question the great 
part which belongs to Irving in the literary development of the 
early century. Standing alone in this country, Irving’s inflaence 
has been felt no less strongly in England thanin America. Indeed, 
his place is essentially among those who have directed the literature 
of the century towards its most prominent characteristics, overlook- 
ing all bounds of nation or language. The great and permanent 
value of Mr. Warner’s esssy will rest upon bis emphasis of this 
position. 

Charles Dudley Warner is the one writer who could mest fitly 
pay his tribute to Washington Irving. No one go nearly represents 
today the position created by Irving, a representation all the truer 
because it is in no sense a following. 


DEcIPHERMENT OF Finaer Prints. By . 


Francis Galtun. Lordon and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

18 pp., and 16 plates; 9 x 5} inches. 

Dr. Galton has issued his eesay as a eupplementary chapter to his 
‘* Finger Prints,’’ in which he dealt most exhaustively with the 
theory and practicability of the use of prints of the fingers for the 
purpose of identification, of criminals more especially. In this 
p*per and the accompanying plates, Dr. Galton presents some con- 
vincing arguments, drawn from a set of impressions taken in India 
by the ordinary government officials, in 1878 and 1892. Taken 
under circumstances which were far removed from what the labo- 
ratory investigator would consider ideal, the similarity of each set 
of prints bear most satisfactory evidence of the many advantages 
of this method of identification. 


Swinton’s Scnoot History or THE UNITED STATES. 
By William Swinton. New York: American Book Company. 
380 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

‘This revision of one of the most popular of text books will be 
sure to meet with a hearty reception. Twenty years ago and for 
several years before and after, William Swinton was one of the 
great text book makers of Americe. Few men have ever 
approached Mim in the art of taking the educational pulse and 
reachiog it by text-book remedy. Born for a genius in literature 
as well as in the school room he combined the two tastes and their 
accompanying talents in an ingenias way and many brilliant text 
books resulted therefrom, vot the least of which were his histories. 
His United States History which appeared in 1871 was the 
pioneer among modern histories. Long before the other modified 
histories which now grace the market were dreamed of, Swinton 
had set the edacational world all agiow with his fascinating recital 
ot the story of our country, illaminating it with beautifal maps and 
a vast array of diagrams, pictures, etc. 

The book as he gave it to the press twenty-two years ago was so 
modern as to make revieal of fact or method almost wholly un- 
necessary and yet the publishers have deemed it wise to have the 
latest experts tench up everv map and chart, every page and para. 
graph that could have its effect heightened. As a reeult—a thing 
that rarely happens—a genuinely good thing has been improved at 
many pointe and lowered at none. Those of ua who recall 
William Swinton in the days of his educational and literary glory, 
all rejoice in every effort that keeps his memory green by perpetn- 
ating his works, 


Looxine Wirtnin. By J. W. Roberts. New York: A. 

S. Barnes & Co. 279 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

At a comparatively late day this economical tale appears purpos- 
ing to ‘‘ make manifest ’’ the misleading tendencies of ‘* Looking 
Backward.’’ The usual means of using chemicals, flying 
machives, occasional naps and awakeniugs are employed to while 
away acentury, After all has gone to rack and ruin through the 
contests and false adjustments of labor and capital the author 
according to his own notions has a resurrection of all industries and 
perfect order and prosperity reigna in the ‘‘ Renewed America,’’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The New Bible and Its New Uses; by Joseph Henry Crooker. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 
ane of Science; by Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court 


ub. Co. 

Folia Litteraria; by John W. Hales, M.A.; price, $1.75. New York: 
Macmillan & Co 

A First Book in Latin; by Hiram Tuell and Harold North Fowler; 
price, $1.00——The Elements of Solid Geometry; by Wm. C. Bartol; 
price, 75 cents. Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 

Seventh Book of Verg.l’s Aeneid; edited by Wm. OC. Collar.— 
Catullus; edited by Eimer Truesdale Merrill. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Electric Transmission of Intelligence and Other Advanced 
Electricity; by Edwin J. Houston. New York: W. J. 

ston Co. 


NOTES ON COLONEL PARKER’S 
LECTURES—(IL) 


BY HARRIET A, MARSH, DETROIT. 


THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION—THE CHILD. 


It is impossible, perhaps, to estimate fully the action of environ- — 


ment upon the spontaneous activities of the child, and for this rea- 
son the educational value of science to him, and through him to the 
world, cannot be urged too strongly. It teaches him to investigate, 
to search, to be satisfied with nothing that is false or unreal; he 
who studies nature studies eternal troth, and this is God. The 
effect is seen in a noble stability of character, while weak, nervous 
children gain repose, for nothing is so soothing to feeble, undisci- 
plined humanity as communion with nature, and nothing is so con- 
ducive to unvarying truthfulness as the study of eternal truth. 

We stand upon the threshold of general edneation in science, and 
who may measure ita influence upon the race, upon the little child 
who comes into the world a perfect and besutifal unity, to be 
maimed and torn asunder by our ignorance ? 

He is a universal worker; no one ever saw a lazy child. Think 
of him as he enters life blind, speechless, and feeble; a helpless 
little mass of sensibilities, yet holding in his tiny grasp the scepter 
of immortal power. The light of nineteen Christian centuries is 
focused upon bis unconscious head, and in him we see the possessor 
of all possibilities, the nucleus of all our hope! Try to understand 
the need, the blessing of hie spontaneous, ceaseless activity. 

When shall we be led to see that the child’s tireless activity has 
an aim, a purpose, and seek its proper development in the manual 
training, which is the necessity, the divine right of every haman 
child ? Contrast his needs with our present method of education; 
he is fed and dressed; we button his little coat and tie his little 
shoes and take him to walk. Every effort to help himeelf is stulti- 
fied ; mother and nurse vie with each other in their unconacions yet 
partly successfal attempt to eradicate his healthy desire for action, 
and when they have accomplished nearly all that is possible in this 
direction, the unhappy victim is sent to school, where the sweet 
teacher continues the work of destruction. At first he is restless; 
the inate desire to search, to question, to investigate, still emo!ders 
within him, and the little fingers burn to be at work; but he learns 
that none of these things are tolerated; the teacher offers a reward 
card for perfect order, so he strives, soul and body, to win the 
card; observation teaches him that this end can be gained only by 
a masterly inactivity of his entire being, and he sets himself to the 
task. Here is no search for truth, no hint of its beauty, no intima- 
tion that the finding of truth is ite own most precious reward. How 
he loves to work, if only given opportunity! Watch his eponta- 
neous activity ; he learns to talk and to dance. Did you ever see 
a child dance? Mark the perfect grace, the unconscious ease with 
which his body expresses the emotions of his soul; nothing is so 
beantiful as the dancing of a little child. His body is a transpar- 
ency through which shines every thought and feeling of hie mind; 
he has no need to learn gesture or expression, for every muscle 
moves in absolute, unconscious harmony with his thonght. He isa 
perfect unity, soul, mind, and body acting as one; then comes 
divorce. Soul and body are no longer in harmony; he becomes 
awkward and self-conscious, for he is now being educated, and that 
which God has joined together in one beantifal, complete whole, is 
being separated into three unnatural fragments, and the process is 
very painful, as unnatural processes usually are. Dancing as an 
expression of emotion is atopped, for he has learned that it is wicked, 
and the voice that once vibrated so keenly with every thought and 
feeling of this transparent little being is no longer a truthful ex- 
ponent of ite emotions. 

Nothing so tends to a well grounded education as science. Take 
your children into the open air. At first this will have to be done 
on Saturdays, for school boards will object to the waste of time. 
But take them into the open air. Begin with simple familiar 
things, and lead your pupils to see, to feel the wondrous beauty 
lying all around them; discover the marvelous educative value of a 


FOR DYSPEESIA. 
Use Horsrorp’s Acip PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. O. M. Brown, Cornish, Me., says: ‘‘1 have used it in my 
practice during the last few years, and can with all candor say, 
that in cases of dyspepsia brought about through abuse of the 
stomach by use of an improper diet, I have failed to find any 
remedy that would remove the trouble so quickly or prove so 
gratefal to the stomach or patient. I consider it a boon to enffer- 
ing humanity,”’ 
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pile of sand. Teach your children to love nature in all her moods, 
so shall they find in her an unfailing source of pleasure and delight 
in hours of pain. 

The child is a universal lover; he loves music. The murmur of 
the wave, the throb of the engine, are but expressions of the change, 
the motion, the rhythm so necessary to every,human soul. He loves 
art—to draw and to paint—and his attempts are beantifal to the 
true teacher, who sees in them what the little artist saw when he 
made them. It may be doubted whether the young child has a 
clear conception of outline, as his first paintings are always blurred, 
confused massea of color; but as trae representations of what he 
really sees, they are more valuable than the finished prodactions of 
later years, for what the child sees he must express; whatever 
thought or emotion comes to him, it must find utterance, and it 
always does find utterance in adequate and proper expression until 
he is checked by ridicule or lack of sympathy or education. If the 
child has a thought, an idea; he burns to give it to others; for this 


reason he begins to talk, to write, todraw, to paint; his bodv is but 
the medinm by which he naturally and unconsciously shows hia 
feelings, his soul, to his fellow beinge. He is compelled to Jaugh, 
to cry, to dance. Emotion is never divorced from its expression 
until we begin the strange process called education, by which the 
glorious and perfect unity of the child undergoes a cruel and bar- 
barous disintegration, rendering him ever afterward the stiff. awk- 
ward, self-conscious, uanatural being we love to call a well-bred 
man. 

All human beings, all animals, are to him objecte to be loved. 
Shall this love for othera be cultivated, or shall it be turned upon 
himself ? This is the mighty question which education decides for 
each individual, for after all, edacation is only the continuation of 
that which the child has studied in himself. Cultivate in him, 
therefore, this love for othera; teach him that the one purpose for 
which he is sent to school is to help his fellow—this is religion! 
Let him learn to govern himself, for the only government, the only 
democracy, the only history which shall live ia him through life is 
that which he sees, day after day, in your schoolroom. 

Complaint is often made that men do not live up to the divine 
precepts of the Caristian religion, but the world can never follow 
her blessed teachings until the school is governed by that pedagogy 
of all pedagogies—the Bible. Oar daily actions speak to the little 
child a thousand fold more forcibly than any expression of the 
lips; we send him to school, and, from morning till night, he is 
taught a love of self—for the eake of a check (I mean a reward 
card) he learns to hypnotiz3 himself into stupid, self-conscious, un- 
natura! inactivity. Is there #hen no pleasure in the search for 
truth, no reward which the child cansee? Think of it, the search 
for trath, which is God, hidden aud obscured by a paltry reward 
card—can we wonder, if, in later lifs. his spiritual nature seems 
lost in a gross materialism, and his whole soul ia spent in accamulat- 
ing reward cards or checks? Then he goes to class, the pupil 
standing next him fails, he spells the word and takes his place; 
how eagerly he watches for another mistake; one after another, his 
classmates fail, and he reaches the head, risea by their misfortune. 
Is there no lesson of selfishness in all this ? 

Then he marches proudly home, the light of victory ia on his 
face. ‘' Mother,’’ he cries, “ mother, I have beaten them all, I am 
head of the class!’ aud his mother exclaims, ‘Come to my arma, 
my son, am proud of you!’’ and at night they go to prayer 
meeting. What charch, what religion can undo the ir fluence of a 
teaching like this? Where is the lesson in sympathy, in divine 
pity which the child is expected to know later ? 

* What!”’ exclaima some one, ‘‘should not the pupil be taught 
to exercise a lawful ambition?’’ Ys, oh yes,—teach him to learn 
the lesson for its own sake, and inspire him with the noble, manly 
ambition which shall lead him to overcome himeelf, and fill his 
soal w'th the desire to ke better, to do more perfect work each day 
he lives. This is the only ambition that can satisfy the immortal 
spirit and leave behind it no sting of a wasted and misspent life. 

‘* Except ye become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
the kingdom of heaven,’ i. e., the kingdom of truth. 

Travel back with me to the time when there blessed words fell 
from the lips of the Divine Teacher, and realiza that God’s son 
looking down through the ages of war and blo: dshed and passionate 
atruggle, at all the mighty problems which should engross the at- 
tention of the human race, saw in the divine possibilities of the 
little child and in his education a solution of all our difficulties. 

**Train up the chid in the way he should go, and when he ia 
old he will not depart from it’’ Realize that education in the 
search for trath, the search fer God, and the teacher is the medi- 
ator between the Troti and child. Lot this great thought bring 
@ sense of trae dignity to every schoolroom in the country. 


THE TEACHER AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


What onght the teachers of America to see at the World’s 
Fair ? Not everything, for not many could spare the time. 
The wise sight seer, in such a place, does not fiitter time and 
strength in wandering aimlessly from object to object but selects in 
advance the line of subjects, among which the time shall be divided 
and thus each day, attains helpful ideas which the mind can retain 
for future use. 

The past wil! touch the present there, until life will seem as one 
day and history one page, as the story of human progress is ob jsc- 
tively illustrated by the savage and his rude belongings, contrasted 
with the countless achievements of the most civilized of races. 

Bat the true teacher, looking deeper fer the causes that have led 
to these differences among the sons of men, will turn to the edaca- 
tional exhibits of the nations and compare their story, as told in 
the gallery* with that of their productions and representatives on 
the floor of the groat manufactures and liberal arts building and 
elsewhere in that ‘‘ Dream City.’’ 

A thousand questions will suggest themselves as you compare and 
stady, but you will go back te your work with renewed enthusiasm 
from the broad view you will get of its greatness, if you are able 
from your World's Fair stady, to carry away a clear idea of the 

relations that exist between the achievements, prodactione, and 
character of the nations, governmental as well as individual, and 


the provision those nations have made for the education of their 
children. 

In studying the educational exhibits of our country, the patriotic, 
American teacher will be apt to reverse the inquiry, asking ‘* What 
character, individual and governmental, what achievements and re- 

Most of the educational exhibit - 


sults will naturally follow the school work of the United States, 
as outlined in its educational exbibita?’? With that question in 
mind, do not fail to vieit. in Section K, in the educational depart- 
ment, directly opposite Dr. Peabodv’s office, the scientific temper- 
ance exhibit, in the gallery of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts 
Building. The large map there, of the United States, with all the 
states in white which have made provision for the temperanee ed- 
neation of their children through the public schools, and those in 
black which have not, shows at a glance the progress of this move- 
ment, that people from other lands have happilv termed ‘The 
American Educational Method for the Prevention of Iatemperance. 

Hanging against the soft p'ush that lines the walls, vou will fiod on 
large cards schemes, teated and approved by experience for the in- 
troduction and pursuit of this study in public schools. The large 
variety of approved and endorsed temperance physiology +chool 
text-books, beautifully graded to the capacities of all classes of 
pupils, fill a book-case and for examination, lie within easy reach 
of the vision, while a copy of the memorable petition which secured 
their revision hange in accessible form near by. Another book: case 
is filled with department helps for teachers, viz. : Topical Oatlines 
of Study, Schedules of Courses of Study, Files of Monthly Ad- 
vises, ete. There as a whole include directions for every possible 
phase of the teacher’s or temperance worker’s efforts in this behalf. 

Hanging over all is the great silk flag that hung over the exbibit 
of thie educational work in the Paris Exposition, which was there 
awarded a gold medal. This fisg divides the United States or 
national from the international part of the exhibit. From this 
flag depends the statement that ‘‘ 12 000,000 children in the United 
States are now under temperance «dacational laws.’’ Beyond thia 
great historic flag on the left over the cases of books and depart- 
ment literature, hangs a long satin banner; decorated with gold 
tassels and fringes, bearing in letters of gold the often-quoted sen- 
tence, ‘* The Star of Hope of the Temperance Reform S’ands over 
the School-house.”” Grouped over this at the top of the remaining 
wall space, are the flags of all the nations with which the depart- 
ment is working for the temperance education of their children. 
Directly under the British flag are copies of the Temperance E in- 
cation laws, enacted daring the past year by the three Mariiime 
Provinces in the Dominion of Cavada—Nova Scotia, New Brons: 
wick, and Prince Edward’s Island—with the Dominion shield and 
flags directly over them, and at the right the coat-of-arms and flega 
of Sweden encircle the statement, ‘Sweden has a Temperance 
Law.”’ 

A railing extends toward you from the wall partition ten feet to 
the passage way, where it turns a sharp angle and runs para'lel 
with the partition and passage, forming an enclosure twenty-seven 
feet long by ten wide. Against this railing on the ioside is a table 
or counter three feet wide, on which etand framed copies of the 
temperance education laws of the thirty eight states and four teiri- 
tories of the United States of America, now under this form of leg- 
islation, in two tiers. In addiion to the law, each frame contains 
a statement of the four essentials for the enforcement of the tem- 
perance edocaticn law, and a statement from the atate superintend- 
ent showing what is being done toward this fulfillment. The priot 
is large, bold type, easily read from the passage. 

The papers and eseays prepared by the school children of the 
United States have a place in front of the Jaw of the respective 
states. Thus there is shown for each state: (1) What the law re- 
qaires; (2) what should be done for its fulfillment; and (3) what 
is done. Altogether there is a space of one hundred and twenty- 
three equare feet almost covered by this striking objective illustra- 
tion of the great movement that has come to be called, as already 
said, ‘The American Educational Method for the Prevention of 
Intemperance.”’ 

We have inherited from our fathers what is called “a govern- 
ment of the people’’; its corner-stone a trinity of blessing—the 
home, the school, and the church. Under this government bas 
grown up the greatest republic the world has ever known, where 
probably more than io avy other land ander the gun, every single 
individual comes nearest to having a fair chance. The perpetuity 
of this government depends upon the capacity of its individual citi- 
zens for self-government. Few will qoestion that this capacity for 
self-control is greatly menaced by the alcoholic and other narcotic 
habits of our times. In the presence of this exhib t the teacher 
will see that early education through the schools as to the evil nature 
and effects of these substances, before the appetite for them is 
formed, as a part of the study of general hygiene, is the remedy to 
which the people of this and other lands are looking with hope. 
Here the teacher will also see that in laws enacted, text- books, 
courses and methods of study, and all forms of help waiting for 
teacher and pupil, that the afternoon of the 19th centary expects 
of them a seed-sowing of trath that will ripen in better living in a 
near-coming century. 

If this hope is realized, and if through this early education the 
power of alcohol and other narcotics is broken and the power of 


self-control continues to crown our citiz-nship, and therefore the 
republic becomes more and more the glory of the nations, the teach. 
era of this country will hear, ’mid rejoicing Te Deuma, the Wo) 
done, good and faitbfal servant’; behold what great things, for 
this and other lands, have been wrought through you.”’ 

Mary H. Honr. 


POWERS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


The power vested in the echool committee to employ teachers for 
the public schools is set forth by Sect. 28, Chap. 44, of the General 
Statutes, in language as follows: 

‘© The echool committee shal! select and contract with the teach- 
era of the public schools; shall require full and satisfactory evi- 
dence of the good moral character of all teachers who may be em- 
ployed; and shall ascertain by personal examination their q aalifica- 
tions for teaching and their capacity for the government of schools.”’ 

It has been truthfully eaid that ‘‘ the duty indicated in ‘his sec. 
tion is the most important one which the school committee is called 


to perform. 

A plain statement of the matter is that the Commonwealth has a 
certain amount of work to be done in the education of its children, 
and has entrusted to the school committees of the different cities 
and towns the daty of hiring qualified persons to perform that work, 
It does not prescribe the precise method of proceeding, nor does it 
restrict the power of the school committee by any provisions except 
those of a general character. It does demand, however, by impli- 
cation, if in no other way, that the end proposed by its legislation 
be attained. That end is the maintenance of good poblic schools, 
To manage the schools is simply a matter of business. T'o be suc- 
ceasfal the committee must be governed by the same principles ag 
those which govern the successfal merchant or manufactarer in the 
conduct of his business. 

One need not study long to find out the method which such a 
man pursues. Heseeckscompetent help. He pays the wages which 
he is compelled to pay to secare efficiency. He watches the work, 
and does not hesitate to dismiss from his employ those whose service 
haa proved unsatisfactory. In no other way can he succeed; and 
in no other way can the school committee succeed in maintaining 
schools of the highest order of excellence. 

By the wording of the statute it may be seen that the appoint- 
ment of a teacher to a position for a certain specified time is to be 
regarded as a contract binding upon both the teacher and the 
achool committee. As in the case of other contracts, when the 
time for which it was made has expired it may ba renewed, 
or not, as the parties may agree. If one of them declives 
to renew it the other has no right to complain. It isto be supposed 
that both will act in auch a way as best to serve their own inte-esta, 
or the interests of those whom they represent. 

The strange nection seems to be prevalent that while the teacher 
is at perfect liberty under any circumstances to renew his cuntract, 
or not, as he sees fit, the school committee, if it fails to do this, is 
guilty of a great wrong to the teacher. Sach an idea is contrary to 
reason, and so far as it interferes with the freedom of the school 
committee in the re-election of teachers, it operates eeriously to the 
detriment of the schools, The fact must be kept in mind that a 
failure to re elect is not a dismissal. The school committee has 
the right, however, to dismiss a teacher at any time for cause. 
This power is conferred by Sec. 30, Chap. 44, of the General 
Statutes, which reads as follows: 

“Tne schoo! committee may when they think proper dismiss 
any teacher from employment, and such teacher shall receive no 
compensation for services rendered after such dismisgal.’’ 

Upon this section the following comment is made by those who 
are authorized by the state to explain the laws relating to public 
instroction : 

“The power granted by the thirteenth section is absolute. It 
will often happen that a committee may bein possession of tufficient 
reasous to jastify the dismissal of a teacher, avd yet a wise public 
policy would avoid a disclosure of them. Experience has proved 
that this power is not liable to abuss. Committees are reluctant 
to take upon themselves the responsibility of dismissing a teacher 
except in extreme cases.’’ 


J. G. PINKHAM, 
Chairman Lynn (Mass.) School Committee. 


The American Book Company 


publish the largest list of school books; the best books ; 


the cheapest books, 


They deliver their books anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of List Prices; no extra charge for delivery 


called a “ Mailing Price.” 


You can obtain all the books you need, of whatever 
kind, from this Company, thereby Saving your time, trouble, 


and money. 


Correspondence invited, 


New York Cincinnati 


Address the office nearest you. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GEORGIA, 


Ware County Institute, convening at Waycross. 
goes on the records as among the most successful 
meetings in the stave. Alert interest, useful and 
leading suggestions, were the features of the at- 
tendance and instruction. 


INDIANA, 


The Anderson City schools are making rapid 
progress. It is probable that no city in the state 
can boast of as strong a corps of teachera. Of the 
fifty-two teachers employed, thirteen have b+en 
educated in the State Normal, ten in Indiana Unai- 
versity, one in Batler University, one in Franklin 
College, one in Oxford, one in Earlham College, 
and one in the Michigan State Normal. Superin- 
tendent Carr is a young man of great energy, and 
it is his ambition to make the schools the very best 
in the state. His efforta are strongly backed up 
by a school board that knows no favoritism. ° 

The manual of the Elwood schools, recently 
issued by Saperiotendent Fitzgibbon, is a very 
worthy production. It is written from a sound 
educational standpoint, and is very suggestive to 
the teacher. The Elwood schools are growiog 
very rapidly. More than thirty teachers will be 
employed thie year. Charles S. Meek is at the 
helm in the high school. 

Mr. Harry Wise, former principal of the Ran- 
saelaer High School, has been added to the teach- 
ing force of the Fort Wayne High School. 


KENTUCKY. 

The County Teachers’ Institute, held at Hen- 
derson the last of Auguet, was characterized by 
many novel and instructive facta and priociples 
set forth by the instroctors. 

Mise D-usilla Spear, for over twenty-five years 
atesc erin the public echools of Louisville, and 
widely known throughout the educational circles 
of the state, died at Simpsonville Aug. 22, 


OHIO. 

J. A. Sbawan, soperintendent of schoole io 
Columbus, O, says of the director of physical 
training in the schools of that city: ‘‘ Anton Lei- 
bold is in charge of our department of physical 
cul:ure and has succeeded in awakening enthusias- 
tic interest on the part of both teachers and popils.’’ 


A Goop INVESTMENT. — ‘ Knowledge is 
power’’ according to the old adage, but speech also 
is power. Everywhere and always the person who 
can use language more terse, vigorous, and appro- 
priate than others becomes a nataral leader. To 
possess both knowledge and langusge there ie no 
source where so much can be haa for so emsll an 
outlay as in the new WEBSTER'S INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, which is the successor to 
the well-known Un» bridged.’’ 

The advance cf the International over al] former 
editions of ‘* Webster’s’’ isa surprise and delight 
Newly coined words, from the speech of the com- 
mon people on the one band, and the laboratory of 
the ecieniist on the other, greet one of every page. 
The treatment of these, as of everything connected 
with tne great revision, indicates remarkable 
thoroughness on the part of the ‘‘ army of special- 
iste’? whose Jabors ext-nded over a period of ten 
years. The purchase of this work will prove a 
grard investment for every household, and for 
every teacher, scholar, professional man, and self- 
educator. 


— He: ‘' This shoe doeen’t fit. 
one. 

She (severels): ‘‘ No, sir; bring me the same 
size a little larger.’”’— Denver Sun. 


Try a bigger 


—I have been a svfferer from catarrh for 20 
years. I found immediate relief in the use of 
Cream Balm. Since it I bave not 
tuffered a moment from headache, sore throat, or 
loss of sleep, from which I previously suffered, 
caused by catarrh. I consider your Balm a valu- 
able remedy.—R, G. Vassar, 56 Warren St, 
New York. 


— “She appeared to be like one woman ina 
How so0?”’ 

** | saw her at the bargain counter.’’ — Detroit 
Trilune. 

CocoA is the cheapest drink for the working 
class. Dr. Lankester says: ‘* Cocoa contains as 
much fi-.sh-forming matter as beef.’’ Walter 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the bighest 
reputation the world over, and costs less than one 
cent a cup. For more than one bundred years 
Walter Baker & Co have made their cocoa prep- 
arations absolutely pure, using no patent processes, 


alkali s or dyes in their manufacture. | —S. A. Lovell, F:anklio, Pa. 


CRITICIS 


| 


M, == REVISION, == DISPOSAL, 


The complete returns of the enumeration of 
achool youth in Rechland County and Manrficld 
for the year 1893 aggregates 5,607 boys, 5,369 
girls; total, 10 976, a decrease of 260 as compared 
with the previous year. 


TENNESSEE, 


The East Tennessee teachers, in the fourth an- 
nual institate at Rogersville Junction, report an 
excellent program and a profitable sessien. 

Blountville Schoo! Board elected W. B. Gale of 
Bristol principal of the Masonic Institute School. 


TEXAS. 


Prof. T. P. Pierce has been elected principal of 
the West High School, Waco, Mr. Pierce is a 
man of wide experience and success. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Many chances have been made in the faculty of 
the West Virginia Usiversity. President Turner 
and all members of the facalty resigned, and the 
board of regents failed to elec: a president, and 
Professor Reynolds vice-president, will act antil a 
selection ia made. Professor Ogden, the canse of 
much of the trouble, was not reappointed. Prof. 
T. C. Miller of Fairmont will take the place of A. 
W. Lorentz in the preparatory department. He 
has been a very snuccessfal pnblic echool principal. 
R. A. Armstrong of the West Liberty Normal 
School will fill the chair of mathematics in place 
of S. 8. Stewart. The university can never fill ite 
foil measure as an educational factor until the re- 
gents give more than nominal power to the presi- 
dent, select the teachers for fitoesa alone, and get 
outside of political and even state jines if neces 
sary to do go. 

F. H. Crago has been again placed in the eighth 
ward school, Wheeling, afier being out two years. 

The normal institutes, held at New Martinsville 
and Moundsville, were both very successiul. The 
experiment will ba repeated next year. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The new and elegant high schoolhoure of Port- 
land is to be cecupied this season. The city has 
spared neither labor nor expense in making this 
the ideal school building of Maine. The contract 
for seating after the liveliest kind of competition 
was awarded to the Chandler Adcjastab!e Chair 
and Desk Company of Boston I: looks very 
much as though there was to be a recasting of ed- 

ational ideas in the matter of school seating. 
neMiss Grace A. Bearingtor, of Massachusetts, 

becomes assistant teacher ia the Bangor High 
School. 

Mirs Mertelle K Snow, of Lewiston, is principal 
of the free high school at Candy's Harbor. 

The Farmiogton Normal School opened with 
130 studenta, the «n'ering class numbers 72 the 
largest in the history of the school. 

Tne Waterville Ssrool Board have «extended to 
Prof. A. L. Lane, of the Coburn Classical [n- 
stitate, the supervisorship of the schools. Misa 
Lizzie Hodgden was promoted to principal of the 
North Grammar School. 

The fall term of Monson Academy began Arg. 
28, with an attendance of 45, under the instraction 
of L. E Moalton, priscipal, and Miss Alma G. 
Bailev. 

C R. Smith bas been re-engaged as principal of 
Boxton High School. 

Fred Shaw, of Gorham, will be principal of the 
White Rick High School. 

The Piscat quis teschers’ convention at Dexter 
thoroughly awakened people and teachers to the 
importance cf such meetings, aod aroused a lively 
interest in educationa! questions. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The Laconia Board of Education have added a 
commercial course of s'udy to the high school 
which primises to be a success. P. C. Shattack 
will be the iostroctor. 

A F. Kong, Je. the new principal in Manches- 
ter, is a teasher who has attained in a compara 
tively brief experienus an enviabie reputatiun for 
success and »sbility to rise. 

Tbe eummer institute for this state, at Plymouth, 
closed the tast week in Angast. The averege daily 
attendance was aboot 75, with an enrollment for 
the entire session of 140. The encoursgement is 
so great for both irstructors and popiis, that a 
similar school will be planned for next year, 

The pupils of the New Boston High Sehool will 
hereafier gather to the rmoging of a larger bell 
tban formerly, one having been placed in the tower 
of the hnilding. 

Miss Anna Covell, formerly teacher of the New 


—Ely’s Cream Balm is worth its weight in 
gold as a cure for catarrh. Ove bottie curd me. 
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Boston High School, was married Angust 23, at 
her home io Shelburne Falle, to E. H. Copeland 

Willis B Moore, sab-master of the Manchester 
High School, has resigned his position. 

A. L. Pitcher, of Beverly, Maas , has been en- 

gaged as principal of the Bristol High School. 
Prion. J W. Jobnson will resume his former 
work in the Pittsfi-ld schools. 
It is rumored that Prof. Arthar Sherburne Hardy, 
of the chair of mathematics in Dartmouth will re- 
sign, to devote h's entire time to literary work in 
the editing of the Cosmopolitan. Professor Hardy 
bas been connected with Dartmouth since 1875. 


VERMONT, 


Mr. Chas. T. Snow, A B., a graduate of Bos- 
ton University, becomes teacher of Latin and 
Greek at Vermont Academy, Saxton’s River. 

Mi:s Anna S. Commirgs, A.M., of Malden, 

M»es. a graduate of Colby University, succeeds 
Migs Frances L. Davis as lady principal. Mus 
Grace P. Conavt, A B., of Littleton, Masa, re- 
cently graduated from Bates College, becomes 
teacher of elocution and physical culture. Mise 
Caroline E. Lacy, of Danvers, Mess., becomes 
teacher of vocsl music, 
Mr. Daealey, A.M , for two years teacher 
-f Latio and Greek in Vermont Academy, re- 
signed to accept a fellowship in his alma mater, 
Brown University. 

Mias Sasie Archibald bas been engaged principal 
of the Pitefiseld High School. 

Miss Matilda P. Goulding of Ratland has been 
engaged ag assistant to Principal Davis for the 
fall term of the Vergennes School, Ratland. 
Brattieboro High School vacancies have been 
supplied with Miss Pray of Bath, Me., in the 
scientific department, and Miss Gowing of Wake- 
field, teaching French and German. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The ‘all term of the Lancaster High School be- 
gan Sept. 5th, with W. K. Sargent, of Providence, 
R. I., as principal. Miss Bradbury of Melrose 
will be the first assistant. 

George A. Adams has bren appointed principal 
of the grammar echool at Three Rivers. 

J. C. Jadkin, former teacher in drawing at 
Clinton, will instruct in that branch in the schools 
of Ware. 

J. E. Barke, of Waterville, Me,, has accepted 
the superintendency at Marlboro, at @ salary of 
$1,800. 

The Ipswich Board appointed Miss Mabel 
Adams, principal at the Waivoright School; Miss 
Katherine Sallivan, principal at the Village School. 
Nantucket’s new high a. hool principal is Stanley 
Edward Johnson, of Eastport, Me , who is favor- 
ably koown as an author and a teacher. 

Worcester estimates her school census will this 
year number 16,755. 

The Milibary High School starts off with flying 
colors, enrolling seventy-eight, the highest number 
it has ever known. 

Elmer L Carties, formerly principal in the East 
Dedham schools, bas entered upon the superinten- 
dency of the Hingham public schools. 

The teach-rs’ institate to be beld at Holyoke, 
Sep: 14,16 has been carefu'ly arranged for by 
Secretary D.ckioson, with a program that promises 
ao interesting and inatractive gathering. 

Boston school entrance examinations will be 
held Tae-day, 5th. 

The Bridg- Schoul of Northampton has been 
thorougbly remodelled, $2,500 being spent for this 
purpvse. 

Amberst scholars go into a thoroughly re- 
constracted and refitted high school building, which 
places it smong the model convenient school buiid- 
ings io the state. 

Brookfield will retain E. B. Hale another year 
as principal of the high schovl, with Mies Nellie 
Stetson as assistant. 

The trustees of Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, 
have prevailed upon Dr C. H Levermore cf the 
Masesacha-etts Lostutuie of Techoology, to accept 
the priocipalship of that ins itation. 

The Lyon School Board voted not to recede 


CIIOCOLATE 


not more used in 


America? 


| 1st. People do 
not know how to 
properly prepare it. 
ad. Americans are still bound by 
the inveterate habit of using Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa, which create sto- 
machic debilities and are not in the 
true sense stimulants. 
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Skimmed Milk to Pure Cream. 

A pamphlet giving recipes, and 
samples of Chocolat-Menier, — the 
Chocolate made by MENIER, Paris, 
(Noisiel,)\—will be sent by addreffing 
the American Branch, 86 W. Broad- 


way, cor. Leonard, N. Y. City. 


from its former action in placing Princips! Jack- 
an’s sslary at $2500, 

The echool board of Fiichbarg has rsiud the 
salary of Prin. C. S. Chapin to $2700 to induce 
him to withdraw an application for another princi- 
palship —— The salary of Supt. J. E. Edgerly 
has also been raised. 

Mr. Arlo Bates, the Boston journalist and nove- 
list, has been elected professor of Eoglish litera- 
ture in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Prof. W. L. Bavker, for seven yea's teacher of 
bookkeeving and mercantile law at Lyndon In- 
stitute, Vermont, has accepted a similar position at 
Hioman’s Basiness Coll+ge, Worcester, Mass. 

The date of the resignation of Supt. C. E. 
Meleney tas been changed by the Somerville 
School Board to Sept. 1. 

Miss Bertha Brigge has been promoted to the 
of the Manrfi.ld High School, suc- 
ceeding F. C. Hardon. 

W. J. R okwood, formerly first assistant of the 
Evglish High School at Lynn, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Nickerson in the Everett High Sehcol, 
at a salary of $1 500. 

Mrs. Frances Wo dman Leavenworth, widow of 
the late principal Nathan Leavenworth of Wor- 
cester Academy, bas accepted the position of ad- 
visor in the Women’s College of Colby University, 
Watervilie, Me. 

Prof. Z Willis Kemp, for the past four years 
tescher of Latio at Tabor Academy, has been 
elected to the professorship of Latin at the French 
Protestant College at Springtield. 

George L. Hovghton, a te«cher in Clinton, goes 
to a bigh school position in Pottaville, Pa. 

Miers Lillian Bell Peavey of Rochester, N. Y., a 
Wellesley graduate, will be first assistant in the 
Wars High School. 

The Swockbridge school committee have very 
acceptably filled the principalship and superinten- 
dency with Henry S Gilliver of New Haven, Ct. 

The Conway High Schovl has Arthur Hartwell 
of Newton, @ graduate of Boston University, for 
principal, with Miss Angie Freeman as assielant. 

Nelson G. Howard of Lewiston, Me., will be 
principal of the Nortbboro High School. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The new high school buiiding erected by the 
town of Vernon at the cost of $50.000, is one 
of the most complete school buildings in the State. 
Its dedication occurred Sept. 5:b, and was the oc- 
casion for a reunion of former graduates and 
pupils Ex-Judge Dwight Loomis of Hartford 
delivered the dedicatory address, 

Gecrze G. Phenix, formerly of Deering, and 
recently instructor iu the natural eciences in the 
State Normal at New Britain, has been elected 
principal in the State Normal at Willimantic. 

Artbor P. Morriil, formerly instructor in the 
Portland High School, has been el: ctod principal 
of the new state normal school at New Haven. 
Mr. Morriil has been in charge of the Willimantic 
Normal School four years, and stands very high 
among the edacators of this stare. 

S C Jobsston, S.ffi-ld’s new assistant prin- 
cipal, has been a suaccessfal teacher for fifteen 
years. He comes from Colby Academy. 


ELY’S CATARRH 
CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the Nasal 

Passages, Allays 

Pain aud Iuflam- 
mation, 


Heals the Sores. 


Restores the 
of Taste 
nad Smell, 


Try the Cure. 


A particle ta apr lied into each nos'ril and is agreeable, 
Price 60 ceuta at Druggirts; by mail, registered, 60 cts. 


ELV KRROTHERS. 586 Warree St... Now Vark. 


WANTED, 

In Florida, a Jady teacher in private family Addres3 
MALY M. MILLER, Peoria, Florida. 

WANTED, 
In a Southern university. immediately, a teacher of 
Voeal and fortrumental Music. A memoer of the 
Congregational church preferred. Satary, $300 and 
home. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


A lady. Normal graduate, to teach Primary and 
Lover Grammar in a Southern uuiversity. 
Salary, $400 and hi me. Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. & Bureau of Education, 
2 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 
A COLLEGE PRESIDENT, 


For a well established coilege in the West. For full 
articulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. KE. Bureau of Education, 
2 Aomereet Rt, Koston. 


WANTED, 
In a private school, in a large western city, ‘a lady 
of foreign birth, with pure accent, in doth French 
and Germat, aud experieveed and thorough as a 
teach-r; also with high quaifications as teacher 
avd performer in instrumental, and possibly vocal 
music.” Salary good, and position very desirable. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Someraet Rtreet. Roston. 


BEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 


TASERS please menticn this Journal, 
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Publications. 


Some Recent 

Title. 
Adventures of Joseph Andrews 
First Book in Latin . ° 
The Elements of Sol'd Geometry. . > 
Seventh Book of Aeneid ° 
Short History of China 
Paula Ferris . > ‘ ° 
The Complaining Millions of Men. 


The Work of Washington Irving’. 
In Amazon Land , 
A Washington Symphony . 
Friends in Fxile . . 

Parsons Jones . 


Author. Publisher. 
FRales Macmillan & Co, New York $1 75 
Bron'é 2 00 
Fielding 2 00 
Tuell Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Bost. 1 00 
Collar Ginn & Co, Boston 
Roulger J.B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 
Yonge . ‘ 
Sanborn Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1 26 
Fuller Harper & Bros, New York 
Warner os 50 
Sesselberg G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 50 
Wheeler ag 1 00 
Bryce Cassell Pub, Co, New York 1 60 
Marryat “ “ 1 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


D. APPLETON & Co., New York, announce 
that in the ‘‘ International Education Series’’ will 
be published a work of extreme practical and pay- 
chological importance to teachers, ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of Mind inthe Child,’”’ by W. Preyer. Ocher 
forthcoming books of special importance to educa- 
tors are: ‘‘ How to Teach Philosophy,’’ by B. A. 
Hinsdale; ‘‘ Systematic Science Teaching,’’ by E. 
G. Howe; and Froebel’s ‘' Pedagogics of the Kin- 
dergarten.’’ Also books of a standard character 
suited to educators, and for readers of cultare, 
such as ‘‘An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer,’”? by William Henry Hudson, 
Associate Professor of English Literature in the 
Leland Stanford Jr. University: ‘* Memoirs of 
Edward L. Youmans,’”’ by Jobn Fiske. The late 
Dr. Youmans’ services to popular education in 
science, as a lecturer and writer, as a founder of 
The Popular Science Monthly, are so generally ap- 
preciated that every teacher of science will want 
it. They also announce illustrated books suit- 
able for holiday presents. Send for Appleton’s 
Monthly Balletin for September. 

ATTENTION is invited to the advertisement of 
Anton Liebold of Columbus, O., in this issue of 
the JouRNAL. The manual of ‘‘ Physical Cul- 
ture for Pablic Schools,’’ of which Mr. Liebold is 
the author, was described in the Journal of Nov., 
1892, as follows: ‘‘This is a practical manual of 
the German-American system, and embraces calis- 
thenics or so-called ‘* free movements,’’ and tactice 
in all their various forms, also calisthenics with 


hand apparatus, fancy steps, etc., especially 
adapted for girls. It contains popular gymnastics, 
such as running, jamping, fencing, etc. Physical 
games and plays aleo form a prominent feature 
suited to school and class work. The exercises 
and lessons are clearly explained. They are ad- 
mirably adapted to give physical strength, grace, 
and easy movement to the young. They bave all 
been tested in the public schools of Columbazs, O., 
and have proved t» be a potent factor not only in 
healthfal bodily development, but also an aid to 
mental growth and discipline. The exercises are 
carefally graded for each year of the school life, 
and are divided into lessons of proper length. 
The manual is one of the most helpful guides to 
the ordinary teacher we have examined ’’ We are 
pleased to know that it has been widely adopted, 
and proves to be a useful guide. 
IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
were per day. European plan. Elevators and 
a.l Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— There is not much satisfaction to be had out 
of affliction. Just as you are beginning to enjoy 
it, some unlooked-for pleasure is sure to appear to 
spoil all your pain. 

AMBITIOUS TEACHERS. — Teachers should 
be leaders in every community; their opinion 
looked up to and respected; and there are very 
mapy who long for a larger sphere of usefulness, 
who are ambitious sure enough, not only to teach 
and to prove really helpfal to all they come in con- 
tact with, but to build themselves up in the world 
financially, physically, and every other way. To 
all who feel this way it will prove of great interest 
and value to communicate promptly with B. F. 
Johnson & Co, Richmond, Va. Be sure to 
mention the fact that you are a teacher. 


— ‘* How do you like your new place ?”’ 

**Don’t like it. If I don’t do things right, 
they’!l get another boy, and if I do do things right 
they’ll keep me doin’ em.’’—Good News. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s “SOOTHING SYRUP”? has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
ag in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—A good book is a good friend, so also is the 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for September has the following 
articles: ‘‘A Centary’s Struggle for Silver,’’ by 
John Bach McMaster; ‘' The Vatican and the 
United States’? by Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn; 
‘* Phenomenal Aspects of the Financial Crisis,’’ by 
Albert C. Stevens; ‘“‘ My Four Favorite Parts,’’ 
by Henry Irving; ‘‘ The Brooklyn Idea in City 
Governmeat,’? by E. M. Shepard; ‘* Criminals 
not Victims of Heredity,’?’ by Wm. M. Round, 
Secretary National Prison Association; ‘' Booke 
and Readers in Public Libraries,’ by C. B. Til 
linghast, Massachusetts Public Library Associa- 
tion; ‘* Federal and Confederate Prisons Con- 
trasted,’’ by M. B. Morton; ‘‘ Women’s Excite- 
ment Over Women’”’; The Scotch Banks, Their 
Branches and Cash Credits,’’ by A. S. Michie, 
President of Bank of Scotland; ‘‘ The Pay of 
American College Professors.’” by Dr. W. R. 
Harper, Presideot of Chicago University; ‘ Food 
Waste in American Households,’ by Prof. W. O. 
Atwater,’’ and ‘‘ Compulsory State Insurance: Its 
Effect in Germany,’’ by John Graham Brooks. 
A list of important topics discussed by special ex- 
perts will be the verdict of the readers of the 
Forum for September. Price, $5 00 a year; 50 
cents a copy. New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 


— The September Atlantic Month!y contains an 
article, which will be of special interest, on “ Edwin 
Booth,’’ by Mr. Henry A. Clapp, the eminent 
Boston critic. A second article of special value is 
one on ‘** Wildcat Banking in the Teens,’’ in which 
the historian J. Bach McMaster gives much infor- 
mation with regard to the old state banks. Brad- 
ford Torrey contributes an article of outdoor inter- 
est, on ‘* The St. Augustine Road.’’ Charles 
Egbert Craddock continues with vigor the serial 
story ‘‘ His Vanished Siar.’’ Charles Stewart 
Davison has an article of very great interest on 


Repplier writes on ‘‘A Kitten.’ “A Russian 
Summer Resort’ furnishes a theme for Miss Iea- 
bel F. Hapgood. Miss Preston and Miss Dodge 
continue their translations and notes on Petrarch 4 
Correspondence. Sir Edward Strackey contribu'rs 
a paper on “ Love and Marriage.” Mr. E. V. 
Smalley writes of the ‘‘ Isolation of Life on Prai- 
rie Farms.’’ Fanny D. Bergen contrib tes a very 
pleasant outdoor paper called ‘‘ Nibblings and 
Browaings.”’ President Walker of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, writes a very strong 
paper on “ The Technical School and the Univer- 
sity,”’ taking decided exception to some views ad- 
vanced by Professor Shaler in the August pumber. 
Aline Gorren treate of the ‘‘ Moral Revival in 
France.’’? Notices of New Books and the Con- 
tribntors’ Club complete a good number. Price, 
$4 00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


— Harper's Weekly for this week contains a 
front page illustration of the Fair Grounds, called 
‘‘A Holiday at the Fair,’’ besides other illastra- 


tions of incidents on the grounds, one being a night 
view on the Lagoon. There is alsoa page illustra- 
tion, with descriptive matter of the important 
** Lawn Tennis Tournament at Newport,’ a page 
of cats showing the interior of the Lenox Library ; 
a page showing the work going on in the U. 8. 
Mint at Philadelphia; a short story by Walter 
Besant, and other attractive featares. 


— Thc Arena for September has for its frontis- 
piece the portraits of four of the Bacon-Shakes- 
peare Jarors— Rev. M. J. Savage, Alfred Rassell 
Wallace, Rev. C. A Bartol, and Mrs. Mary A. 


Livermore. The leading articles are of a national 
and timely character. George C. Douglass writes 
on ‘‘A Money Famine in a Nation Rich in Money’s 
Worth’’; Hon. H. W. Standish gives ‘‘ Seven 
Facts About Silver’’?; M. W. Van Doenburg, 
A.M., M.D., make ‘‘An Inquiry into the Law of 
Cure; Rev. Howard MacQuaeary discusses ‘Moral 
and Immoral Literature’’; EK. A. Cheney treats 
of ‘‘ Japan and Her Relation to Foreign Powers ;’’ 
Albert Brisbane gives his views on ‘‘ The Currency 
Problem Through a Vista of Fifty Years’; Eila 
Wheeler Wilcox considers ‘Spiritual Phenomena 
from a Theosophic View’’; E. P. Powel) has “A 
Stady of Benjamin Franklin.’”” Verdict No. 2 in 
the Bacon-Shakespeare case is rendered by six 
jarors— Savage, Might, Laurence, Sheldon, and 
‘Towle declare for Shakespeare, defendart, und 
Mrs. Livermore for p!aintiff, against Shakespeare, 
Mr. H. Bates has a good story entitled ‘‘ The 
Man Who Feared the Dark, and B. O. Flower 
treats of ‘‘The New Education and the Pablic 
Schools.’’ Notices of Many Books of the Day | 
concludes one of the best numbers of the Arena 
yet published, Price, $500 a year; 50 cents a 


Swiss travel, ‘‘A Slip on the Oritler.’’ Agnes 


number. Boston: The Arena Pablishing Co. 


A POOR SUBSTITUTE 
for a well-known medi- 
cine pays more profit to 
a dealer, when he sells 
it. That’s the reason he 
annoys you with his 
claim that it is “ just as 
good.” a that is one 
reason why every wo- 
man who wants or 
Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription should go to a 
reliable dealer. 
Every woman does 
Ti sg it, if she’s suffer- 
Ying from any ailment 
peculiar to her sex. If 
she’s “run-down,” or delicate, she needs it 
ust as much. It’s a special tonic, that builds 
er up; a legitimate medicine, that corrects 
and ‘cures. For every ‘‘ female complaint” 
and weakness, it is the only remedy so safe 
and certain that it can be guaranteed, If it 
doesn’t benefit or cure, in every case, you 
have your money back. 
What else, can be “* just as good” for you ? 


A long advertisement is unnecessary to 
convince you that you need Dr. Sage’s Reme- 
dy for your Catarrh. Its makers offer $500 
for a case they cannot cure, 


— The Popular Science Monthly for September 
is largely devoted to important topics of the times, 
The namber opens with ‘“ Why Silver Ceases to be 
Money,’”’ by Prof. F. W. Taussig of Harvard Uni- 
versity. ‘‘The Pilgrim Path of Cholera”’ ig 


traced by Dr. Ernest Hart, who points out how the 
disease is carried by the Asiatic pilgrims who drink 
polluted waters at the sacred resorts. The scenes 
around the sacred watera are shown from photo. 
graphs. Prof. Frederick Starr contributes the 
first of a number of illustrated articles on special 
branches of science at the World's Fair. His aub- 
ject is ‘“Anthropology.’”?’ Mr. Lee J. Vance 
writes on ‘* Fulk lore Study in America,’’ giving 
portraits of many prominent persons. Under 
** Scientific Cooking,’? Misa M. A. Boland of the 
Johns Hopkins points out the dangers of improp- 
erly prepared food and the need of systematic in- 
struction in cooking. In ‘' Rsformatory Prisons 
and Lombroso’s Theories,’’ the views of the Ital- 
ian specialist are set forth by Miss Helen Zimmern. 
There is a review of ‘‘ Recent Science,’’ by Prince 
Kropotkin, relatiog to artificial diamonds and en- 
vironment in evolution. H. C. Me:cer describes 
the ‘‘Prehistoric Jasper Mines in the Lehigh 
Hills,”’ witb cuts of many implements. M. E. 


Letourneau describes the ‘‘ Origin of Litera:y 
Forms,’’ and there is an article by M. J. Dalbwaf 
under the title “ The Psychology of Lizards.” 
There is a biographical sketch and a portrait of 
De. Henry Carrington Bolton, President of the 


STANDARD LITERATURE. 


back. 


ARBoT, THE, 


ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 

_ ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALER. 
ASTORIA. By Washidgton Irving. 
BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
CHILD's History OF ENGLAND. 
CHISTMAS STORIES. 


CRAYON PAPERS. 
DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. 
EMERSON’S Essays. 
EMERSON’s Essays 
FELIX HOLT, By George Eliot. 


GrRimMM's Fatky TALES. 
HypaTIA. By Charles Kingsley. 
IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté, 


KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 
KNICKERBOCKER’S New YORK. 
Last DAyYs OF POMPEII. 
MIDDLEMARCH. By George Eliot. 


12mo. 
Any two volumes given for ONE new subscriber to the JOURNAL OF EpDuUCATION. 
This edition of standard 12mos, in new and attractive style, meets the existing 
demand for popular books in suitable bindings for families and school libraries or 


By Sir WALTER Scort. 
ABBOTSFORD AND NEWSTEAD ABBEY. By Washington Irving. 


ANTIQUARY, THE. By Sir Walter Scott. 


By Washington Irving. 

By Charles Dickens. 
By Charles Dickens. 

CONQUEST OF GRANADA. By Washington Irving. 

By Washington Irving. 


First Series. By R. W. Emerson. 
Second Series. By R. W. Emerson. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN Boys. By Judge D. P. Thompson, 
By the Brothers Grimm, 


JOHN HALIFAX. By Dinah Malock Craik. 


By Washington Irving. 
By Lord Lytton. 


Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


CHEAP, ATTRACTIVE, DURABLE. 


Per volume, $1.00, 


holiday gifts at reasonable prices. 


MILL ON THE FLOss, 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By Charles Reade. 


Bound in half-Russia leather, marbled edges and marbled paper sides, and full gilt 


THE. By Geurge Eliot. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By Charles DICKENS. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 


PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. 


QUENTIN DURWARD. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


SALMAGUNDI. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 

SESAME AND LILIES. 
SkEtTca Book, THE. 
SELF HELP. 
STORIES FROM LIFE. 


OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


By CHARLES DICKENS, 
By Charles Dickens. 
By John Banyan. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 
By Daniel Defoe. 


RomMoLaA. By George Eliot. 
By Washington Irving. 


By Thomas Carlyle. 
By John Raskin. 
By Washington Irving. 


By Samuel Smiles. 


By Sarah K. Bolton. 


Swiss FAmMILy RoBInson. 


TwicE-ToLp TALEs. 


TALES OF A TRAVELER. By Washington Irving, 
Tom Brown's ScHooL Days. 
Tom BROWN AT OxFoRD. By 
TOUR OF THE PRAIRIES, AND SP 
TOUR OF THE WORLD IN EIGHTY Days. 


By Thomas Hughes. 
Thomas Hughes. 
ANISH VoYAGEs. W. Irving. 
By Jules Verne. 
By Nathsnie! Hawthorne. 


Two YEARS BEFORE THE MAST. By R. H. Dana. 


VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, 
VoYAGE TO THE CapE, A. By W. Clark Russell. 


WHITE CRO8S AND DOVE OF PEARLS. 


Please note that we offer two of these elegant volumes to any present subscriber of the 
JOURNAL who sends us only one new subscriber. The books will be sent by mail, postpaid. 

All orders must be addressed, 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset Sr.,, 


Boston, Mass. 


Easterbrook Pen with which the book was written, 


AND Ww 


JW. 

SUPPLIES NEW YORK. 


Subscribers to the Journa! 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ings new yearly subscription. 
RW RNG. PTR. 


3 Somerset St.. BOSTON. 
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New York Academy of Science, and the depart- 
ments are well filled with minor items. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 50 centa a number; 
$5 00 a year. 


— The Mogizine of Art for September has a 
charming frontispiece, a photcgravare, by Dajar- 
dini, ‘‘A Siesta on the Lido.’’ Claude Phillips 
writes on ‘* The Salons on the Lido,’’ and the first 


number is devoted to ‘The Champs Elysées.’’ 
It is made interesting by four illustrations, ‘* Our 
Graphic Humorist,’? by M. H. Speilman, open 
with a sketch of Linley Sambourne. ‘* Carole of 
the Year’’ (August) is by Algernon Swinburne, 
with an illaetration by Britten. Alfred T. Storey 
continues to describe Mr. W. Y. Baker’s Collection 
of pictures at Streatham Hill. This second artic’e 
is devoted to Foreign Pictures, Prof. Hubert 
Herkomer writes of J. W. North, Painter and 
Poet. The article ia embellished with 8 illus 
trations. ‘‘Iceland,’?’ by T. G. Paterson, with 
8 illastrations, is very interesting. The second 
paper on ‘' Sir John Gilbert’a Gift to City of Lor- 
don,’ has ten illustrations, and Oor 
I!lastrated Note Book, The Chronicle of Art and 
American Notes are valuable as usual. Price, 
$3.50 a year; single number, 35 cents. New 
York : Cassell Pub, Co. 


— The Eclectic Magazine for September contains 
the following able and timely foreign papers, 
selected from the best foreign periodicals: ** The 
Argument for Belief,’’ by H. H. Bompas, Q.C. ; 
‘*The Racent Solar Eclipse,’ by Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, F.R.S.; ‘' Two Princesses of the Horse of 
Bourbon; ‘ Life and Labor,’’ by Emile Zola; 
‘‘A Rhyme of the Western Sea,’’ by Joseph Trn- 
man; “Nile Notes’; ‘‘The Religion of Let- 
ters, 1750-1850’; ** Preachers and Sermons’’ ; 
‘*The Barometric Measurement cf Heights,’’ by 
J. Ellard Gore. F. R.A.S.; ‘‘A Bundle of Old 
Sermons,’ by Anthony C. Deane; ‘‘ Rambles in 
Johneon-Land,’’ by Perey Fitzgerald, M.A. ; 
‘Character Note’’ ‘* The Fature of Edacation,”’ 
by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy; ‘‘Many Waters Cannot 
Qaench Love’’; ‘* Ethics and the Struggle for 
Existence,”? by Leslie Stephen; ‘‘Some Portu- 
guese Sketches’’; ‘' Missionaries in China,.’’ by 
R. 8S. Gundry; ‘‘The Brain of Women,’’ by 
Prof. Ludwig Buchner; The Ozigin, Perpetua- 
tion, and Decadence of Supernaturaliem,’’ by R. 
G. M. Browne; ‘' Spring in the Woods of Valois,’’ 
by Madame Darmesteter; Foreign Literary Notes ; 
Miscellany. Terms, single numbers, 45 cents; 
yearly enbscription, $5.00. New York: E. R. 
Pelton, Pablisher, 144 Eight Street. 


— The September number of The Catholic 
World contains a conclusion of ‘t The Land of the 
San,’’ by Christian Reid, detcribing Chapultepec 
aud famous placcs in Mexico. The castle of Cha- 
pultepec is the frontispiece. The other leading 
articles are: ‘* The Spirit of St. Francia de Sales 
in the Northwest,’’ illustrated, by E. G. Martin; 
‘* The Missionary Oatlook io the United States,’’ 
bz Rev. Walter Elliott; Father Walworth’s 
Poetry,’’ by Silas Wright Holcomb; How, Per- 
haps, to Study Shakeepeare,’’ by Appleton Mor- 
gao; ‘Visit to Ramons’s Home,’ by F. M. 
Edselas; ‘‘ Etucation: Utilitarian, Liberal, and 
Jesuit,’’ by Rev. Thomas Hughes, S.J.; ‘' The 
Boland Trade-School in New York,’’ illustrated ; 
**A People’s University in Germany,’’ by Rev. 
Joseph H. McMahon; ‘‘ The Old World Seen 
from the New’’; ‘' Talk About New Bovks; 
Editorial Notes, and The Columbian Reading 
Union. New York City. 


— Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine and Lit- 
erary Treasury for September opens with a very 
timely and instructive ariicle ‘‘ At the P.ibilof 


Ialands.’’ It treats of ‘‘ Seals and Sealing,’’ and 
is profusely illustrated from photographs taken by 
the author, J. Stanley Brown. The balance of 
the number is filled with a variety of stories and 
poems, and an essay by Junios Henri Browne, in 
answer to the question ‘‘ Do Women Dress for 
Men.’’ The department Between You and Me 
is of special interest this month. It is an excel- 
lent family magazine. Price, $2.50 a year; single 
copy, 25 cente. Hartford, Conn: A, D. Wor- 
thington & Co. 


—A series of brilliant and fully ilustrated arti- 
cles by Bishop John H. Vincent, on European 


travels, is begun in the Septembar number of The 
Chautauqguan, The frontispiece of the number is 
an excellent portrait of Ralph Waldo Emergon. 
It accompanies a fully appreciative article on 
Emerson by John Vance Cheney, 


MAGAZINES BECEIVED. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal, for September ; terms, 
$1 00a year. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub, Co. 

American Journal of Politics, for September; 
terms, $4 00a year. New York: A. J. Palm & Co 

The Mother’s Nursery Guide, for September; 
terms, $2.00a year. New Yerk: 5 Beekman Bt. 

Educational Review, for September, terms, $3 00 
avear. New York: Henry Holt & Co 

Romance, for September; terms, $250 a year. 
New York: Romance Pub. Co. 

The Atlantic Movthly, for Sepvtember; terms, 
$4 00a year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Magazine of American History, for July-August; 
terms, $400 a year. New York: 120 Broadway. 

The Califoiniap, for September; terms, $3.60 a 
year. San Francisco: The Californian Pub Co 

The St. Nicholas, for September; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: The Century Co. 

The Americau Naturalist. for August; terms, 
$4 00a vear. Philadelphia: Binder & Kelly. 

The Eclectic Magazine, for September; terms, 
$5 00 a year. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 
NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 
The Chautauqua School of Shorthand 


and Private Secretary Training 


Furnishes thorough instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting, and makes a Specialty of fittiog youn 
people for superior positions as PRIVATE SECR 
LTARIES. Mention this paper, Circular free, 
Prof. W. D. BRIDGE, Boston, Mass. 


5 Somerset St, opp Boston University. 


Western Female Seminary, 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Greek, 
Modern ' anguages, Music, Elocution and Art. Fac 
ulty of Twenty two Members. Large Campus Com 
modious Buildings. Steam Heat, Electric Light. 
Thirty ninth vear. 

Terma, $200 per Year. 


Miss LEILA S. MCKEE, Pu#.D., Principal. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Early application necessary for September, 1893 
M ICH 1GAN, 


| Michigan Mining School. 


A State School of Mining Engineering, and allied 
subjects. Has Summer Schools in Surveying, Shop 
Practice, Assaying Ore Dressing. and Field Geology 
Laboratories, Shops, and Stamp Mill well equipped, 
Tuition free. For Catalogue write the Director. 


School of Pedagogy 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CIPY OF NEW YORK 


HENRY M. MCCRACKEN, D.D.. LL.D., Chancellor. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 


Five Courses: — 
I. History of Education. 
II. Psychology and Ethics, 
IIIf. Theory and Art of Teaching. 
1V, Educational Literature and Criticism. 
V. Systems of Education. 
Degrecs granted : — 
Dr. of Pedagogy, and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Year: From October to May. 
Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled, 
Send for Catalogue giving full luformation. 
Address: 
SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE, 
eow NEW YORK CITY. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addrees the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Vy 4s. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
AVA for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further rticulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Stats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Masa. 


For circulars address 
TATE NORMAL SCRVOL, BEIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. Boypmn, A.M. 


NORMAL SOHOUL, SALEM, Mass. 
\ For Ladies only. For catalogues, addrese the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

For Oatalogues address 

1. Principal. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


SACRIFICE SALES custom waik through his valesrooms, and when he saw a cloak or a gown oF 


a robe, that was proving slow of sale to mark it down so low that it would go off at once. This served a 
double purpose: it prevented the accumulation o1 surplus stock, and it enco”’ raged the customer to come 
again. For there were real mark downs,—the goods were aétually worth more than the price paid. We 
pursue something the same course with our teachers. where we cin pursuade them to follow our advice. 
Every year as school opens there are superior teachers OF places that at the last day have missed; 
without positions Some have been confident of certain some have felt that other duties would pre- 
vent their teaching. and only at the last find they want places; some have simply been unlucky—jast the 
—_ thing has not come forthem. To all such teachers we say, ‘' if you can’t get what you want. take 
what you can get; don’t be idle.” So it beppens that we have a score or two of teachers whom we know 
to be superior aud ture to give satisfaction, who can be had at this time for trom half to TEACHERS 
three-fourths their real market value. Thisisa genuine mark down. Write to us and see. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 
70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 6&), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, avd from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more thau $1,000,000, 
yet calls for teachers have never been s0 numerous as during the current year. 


Smith’s Mills, N. Y., August 23, 1893. 


Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT,— 
Dear Friend : 


During my four years’ mem. 
bership in your agency I have had my salary advanced from 
$28 per month to $950 per year, due mainly to your valuable 
assistance. You have pleased me every time. Thanking you 
for your past favors, and trusting that I shall be able to merit 


your confidence in the future, 
I remain yours truly, FRED. C. BALL. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion showd register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager.’ 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
SEND T0 ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., | 371 Main Street, | 12014 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. | Hartford, Conn, Los Angeles, Cal. | Portland, Ore, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. (a7 SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business (ffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 


Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. Miss FOSTER, Mgr 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


K E R R & H U y S § 1) 0 N GET PLACES KOR TEACHERS, 


Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2,053,600. 


pend on results, 
Union School Bureau | Bureau, 2 W. Ith St, New York. 


262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, differs 
S. R. WINGHELL S$ TEACHERS AGENCY, materialiy from others. It seeks the cooper- 
ation of those who employ teachers {t procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers It seeks 
after and solicits the enrolime t of the best teachers, and accepts no others It aims to be a national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, avd principa's, so that schools in any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency asa directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teachers, except twenty cents for correspondence It does not notify teachers of va- 
cane.es, nor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission ts charged to teachers whose names are reg- 
istered, when they are selected for a position throuzh the aid of the Agency. Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, educatior, experience, and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enrollment blank will be sent or the 
papers and photograph returned. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FouNTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription aah 
not count as a new one, Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
3 Somerset S8t,, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known tn U. &. 
Established 1856. 

Hast (4th Street. ™. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


Best references furnished. 
MIRIAM COYRI BES... 


150 FirtTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


100 BONGS fora ct, stamp. & YOUTH, 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Botel Bidg,) 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 


oF Epucarion, 
our Months from Sept J, °93, to January 1, ’94, 


FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


In order to introduce the JouRNAL oF EpucarIon to teachers not now 
taking the paper, we make the above special offer, believing that at the end 
of the four months they will become permanent subscribers. 

Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips’”’ at §0 cts. each, will receive 
six months credit on their own subscription to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, ' — WANTED. 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., | Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence, | 3 Fomerset 8t., Boston. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVIII.—No. 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of “ White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 


Arranged for the Use Of Schools and Academies. 


The Stud-nt's Mythology is a practical work, prepared 
by an experi ‘need teacher, and designed for pupils who 
have not yet entered, or who, like the greater number of 
those attending our schools and academies are likely to 


JOURNAL OF 
Revised by 


SUPLE E’S A. L. MAYHEW, 
TRENCH °”* 


EKaition. 


ON WORDS 


New Plates. 


With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words for 
INustration, avd Questions for Fxamination, by 
Prof. T }. SUPLE« Trench * On the Study of 
Words,” originally in lectures, was but poorly adap 
ted for use as a text book. The editor has long de- 
plored this, in common with other teachers; hence 
the present volume The advantages claimed for it 


enter, upon a regular classical course. N.w revised edi- over all other editions are self evident. 12mo, cloth, 


tion, printed from new plates, now ready. A handsome 
12mo volume, 315 pares. cloth, $1.25, Copies 
sent post paid for examination,with a view to introduc- 
tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 

A. C. ABMSTRONG & SOS, 61 East Tenth St., N. ¥. 


413 pages. Net price, $1.00. 
Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 76 cts. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 51 East Tenth St., N. ¥. 


CILVER, BURDETT & 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 


CHICACO, 


COMPANY, Pustishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Text- Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference 


Miscella 


neous Books, Religious Books, "Hymn Books. 


¢@™ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


Bartholomew's Superbly Printed and Elegantly Bound Atlases, 


All Revised to Present Date. 


For the Pocket. The Miniature Atlas, with 128 
maps, 25 of which are devoted to the United 
States $1.25 and $2 00 { 

For the School. 'The Globe Hand Atlas, with | 
64 maps, illustrating Political, Astronomical, | 
and Classical $1 00. 


For the Office, The Graphic Atlas, containing 
220 maps. A separate map is giveo of each State 
and Territory in the United States, $7 59. 

For the Library, The World at Home Atlas. 
with 73 maps, 13 of which are devoted to the 
United States, $8.00. 


‘or sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’rs, 33 E. 17th St., Union 8q., NEW YORK. 


ETHICS OF SUCCESS. 


With Introdaction by Albert G. Boyden, Principal of State 


By WILLIAM M. THAYER 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


A Reader for the Higher 
Grades of Schools. 


This book is illustrated by inspiring anecdotes from the lives of successful men and women.‘ The 
young need inspiration ‘‘Great men and women represent great things.” ‘ By studying their lives the 
youth catches the incitement of the principles and the cause which they represent, and 1s stimulated to 


nobler purpose.’’ 


For circular and price for introduction address A. M, THAYER & CO.., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Do you Keep a Permanent 
Record of Your Students ? 


Publishers. 


If so, procure a copy of the Ready Reference 
Register published by Isaac Walker, Principal 
of Pembroke Academy. The record of a stu 
dent for a four years’ course is shown on ome 


page. Prices: 200 bames, $3; 300 names, $4. Co., New York ; Hache 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 


For particulars address 
ISAAC WALKER, A.M., Pem»roke, N. H. 


A First Mortgage 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
& Co., London; Dr. L. 


Rich stock of Imported ahd American Books in 


the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues 


SCHOENHOER, 
Importer. Publisher, and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Is the safest, best, and most 


satisfactory investment. MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


Write for particulara 
Cc. W. BUTLER 


References : Defiance, Chio. 
J.J. Burns, ex-State Com. Public Schools, Canton O 
Samuel Fi diey, Kd Uhio Ed Monthly, Akron, O. 
First National Bank, Defiance, 


Primary School Teachers 


Will find the right kind of 
Motion Songs of great service. 


CHEERFUL ECHOES 
AND 
NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS, 


By Mrs. Louis“ POLLOCK, 
Principal of Nationai Kindergarten Normal Justitute 
of Washington, D. C., 


contain each 70 songs, many of them to be sung at 
the children’s desks. 


Price, . . . 50 cents. 


For sale at this office, or by the publishers, 
DE WOLFE, FISKE, & CO, 
355 Washington S8t.. Boston 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent, NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— P' —— 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship, 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNAKD'S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER-ON'S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH, J. D. WILLIAMS, 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

° ndard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Combining ad Written. 
Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 
from the Knglish @lassies, With Hints op 
Punctuation and Parsing. By mail, 30 cents 
(Ready August 15.) 

Common Works Difficult to Spell. 
A graded list of 3500 words, Adopted by the 

best schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts 

JAS. H, PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


AMERICAN WOODS. 


A Book on Woods, contain 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre 
pared so as to show traps 
verse, radial, and tangential 
views of the grain (see fig. 
be a, b, c) with full text. 
nd for circulars. 
BR. B. BOUGH, 
Lowville, N. ¥. 


EGISTER with the 
NRW RNG. BURRAU OF RDUCATION, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free: 
T.Ss. DENISON, Pub.Chicago.' |} 


| Make the Body the Servant of the Mind. 


Physical Culture. 


Every school some day will adopt Physical Culture, 
All teachers should post themselves. 


THE BEST BOOK IS 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


By ANTON LEI1BOLD, 
Physical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 


Bound in stiff paper cover. Price 65 cemts, 
Address: 
SPAHR & GLENN, 
PRINTERS’ HOUSE, 


Box AL, Columbus, 0. 


3 WEBSTER’S' 
INTERNATIONAL 
‘ Entirely New. DI Cc TI ON. AR 


Abreastof the Times 
AG Educator. 


Successor of the 
‘‘Unabridged.’’ 


Ten years spent 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itors employed,and 
more than $300,000 
expended. 


Everybody 


FAIR 


Patriotic Songs 
Wittorent Airs 


51 Famous National Airs, of the thirty great 
nations. Among other countries represented are: 


America, Austria, Russia, 

England, Belgium, Portugal, 

France, Denmark, Norway, 

Germany, Scotlant, Sweden, 

Holland, Treland. Turkey, 

om 

‘apan. eece, 

United States of Brazil, 
Argentine Republic, 
Switzerland, 


Bound with superb Iliuminated Gover bearing en. 
graviogs of the National Flags of each country in 
five colors, Notwithstanding the cost of getting up 
— give it an immense 
sale by making e price only 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 50 cts. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453--463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO. New York. 


should this 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 


‘ tory, spelling, pro- 
‘ th nunciation, and 
meaning of words. 
@ ALjibraryinItself. iItalsogives 
$ the often desfred information concerning 
@ eminent persons; facts concerning the 
@ countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 
, tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
@ noted fictitious persons and places; trans- 
€ lation of foreign quotations, words, and 
@ proverbs; etc., etc., etc. 

This Work is Invaluable inthe 

4 

4 

r 


household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 


Sold by All Booksellers. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


WEBSTER'S \ | 
Springfield, Mass. 
("Do INTERNATIONAL 
kraphic reprints of ancient DICTIONARY 
editions. 


("Send forfree prospectus. ‘ 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 

Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


‘Moritz Rapid Practice Chart, 


For Mental Arithmetic Work and Oral 
Practice ° ‘ 


r 
1000 Questions, soc. Key, 50c. 
| Series of Examination Papers in actual 
us. during five years past. 
W. B. HARBISON, 59 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Trade Mark,‘ S T.A” SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
| subject to approval BLACKBOARDS, BOOKS. 


| 


SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 

Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-leachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


lerms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SONGS OF HISTORY. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
see bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
dress NEW ENG. PUB. CO 
8 Sor erset St.. Bostcn. Mess. 


STANDARD WORKS IN SETS. 


You will never havea better opportunity of securing these standard authors, We 
Jeel sure from our past experience that these books will give abundant satisfaction, 


r Fifteen volumes, hand- 
1¢ ens. somely bound in cloth, 
printed on good paper. 
Price, $15. 
Given for FOUR new subscribers, or TWO new 
subscribers and $2.50 additional, 


This is one of the finest sets for the money in 
the market. Don't miss the opportunity of se- 
curing it. 


THACKERAY'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


An elegant set in ten vo'umes; fully illustrated. 

Thackeray is such an interesting and elegant 
writer that these books should be Tound in every 
teacher’s library. 

Our price is only $6.00, given for FOUR new 
subscribers, 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS 


In six volumes ; handsome cloth binding ; good 
paper; excellent print. 


Our price is only $6.00, or given for THREE 
new scribers. 


IRVING'S COMPLETE WORKS, 


In six volumes; handsomely bound in cloth. 
“Every American should own these books.” 

Our price is only $6.00, or given for THREE 
new subscribers. 


SEND IN YOUR 


N. B.—Our offers are based upon new s 
at $2.50 each. (One’s own subscription does 


| Twelve volumes ; fully illus- 
| ¢O @ ‘trated. This is an elegant 
edition, printed on good 
paper in clear type; beauti- 
fully bound in cloth, rich dark color. 
Our price is only $9.00, or given for FOUR 
new subscribers, or TWO new subscribers and $2.00 
additional, 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Ab- 
dication of James II., 1 Six volumes. 12mo- 
Price, $6.00. 


This set given for TWO new names, or ONE new 
name and 75 Cts. additional, 


This is the standard edition, with the author’s 
last corrections and improvements, to which is 
prefixed a short account of his liife, written by 
himself. 

A more liberal offer has not been made. 


MACAULAY'S HISTORY of ENGLAND 


From the accession of James II. By THOMAS 
BABINGTON MACAULAY. New edition; to which 
is added a complete index of the whole work. 
Five volumes ; 12mo. Price, $5.00. 

Given jor only TWO new subscribers, or ONE new 
subscriber and 50 cts. additional. 


CLUBS AT ONCE. 


ubscriptions to the JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
not count.) 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 
Fossils, 
Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
Relief Maps, | 


Natural 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 


Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 

Mounted 
Skeletons, 

Amatomical Models, 

Invertebrates. 
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